FUEL DOWNCAST MAN LIFTING BANNER JUDGE ADMIRAL 


I hate drugs, I hate alcohol, I hate cigarettes, I hate the users, and I hate the manufacturers. 
Consume it, never stop, never think, never disengage, just consume, consume, decay, and fry. 
Buy, buy, buy, and buy their enslavement. They profit from addiction, decay, and death, while 
you gladly lap it up as you fuel their network with your time, energy, money, and lives. Cloud 
your vision, waste your time, support the system, surrender your independence. Burn god dam- 
mit, burn. Go right ahead. Smoke the blood of a hundred thousand dead... drink the blood of 
dead Colombian judges, consume the lives of addicted dealers, shoot the souls of massacred 
Panamanians into your arm.*, your pleasure is crafted from the flesh of a million dead Central 
Americans. The dead in Argentina, Brazil, Hawaii, Mexico, Colombia, Bolivia, Pakistan, Chile, 
India, Honduras, Peru, Burma, Haiti, Thailand, Panama, inner city America, and hometown 
anywhere remain as vestiges of your lifestyle- They want to eat, they want to live, you want to 
fly, fry, and flare. Murder is your drug. Indulge yourself in their graves. Have no conscience, 
have no feelings, fix, fix, fix, appease your fix for fun... Their blood is not on your hands it is in 
your lungs, in your stomach, in your brain, and it pulses through your decadent veins. 

There’s a place in hell for you. 
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Someone once said, “It is time to see who is who.” That thought feels 
so important right now. It feels so real, and yet so foolish. I am at war 
with myself and I am at war with you. My war is called life. My 
struggle is both personal and external. The vehicle I have chosen is 
called hardcore. Laugh, god damn it, laugh. I should laugh at myself. 
Sometimes I do. Yet, I take myself seriously. That’s half the battle. 
Hardcore is the way I describe my life. It is the way I conduct my 
existence. Am I the blunt of a cruel joke? Of course I am, but that 
does not stop my war. 


strong men were better than weak men, intelligent men were better than 
ignorant men, and finally, rich men were better than poor. But why? 
The answer was natural, of course: humans are naturally unequal, 
humans are naturally competitive, humans are naturally greedy, 
humans are naturally evil, and thus humans are capitalists by nature. 
Sex, race, strength, and intelligence are simply nature’s way of dividing 
the rulers from the ruled. 

Do you believe that you are naturally evil? 


I repeat, hardcore is not music alone. It must be about something else. 
This magazine must be more than a music journal. My life must mean 
something more than that. I refuse to be involved with nothing. I 
refuse to be nothing. 

Revolution sounds so damn pretentious. It usually translates into 
revulsion. A twisted aberration that serves that which it seeks to 
destroy. Does hardcore seek to destroy the machine? Does it seek 
revolution, or does it ultimately seek to turn the gears of the machine? 

The answer lies within us. Each one of us has one life to live. Only 
one life. That’s it. That’s all we get. Do we rebel or do we revel? Do 
we live within the confines that the machine has defined, or do we 
redefine those confines? 

We need a revolution 
within ourselves. We need 
a revolution within our 
scene. We need a 
revolution. Do you 
understand? Do I under- 
stand? We need to 
radically altar the way we 
conduct our lives. We 
need to change the way we relate to each other. We need to rearrange 
our goals and desires. The machine must be destroyed. I mean it. It is 
no joke. It is no game. It is no lyric. It is no idle threat. It is a war. 
Wage war. Commit. Agitate. Educate. Speak. Act. Learn. Disobey. 
Rage against the machine. 

There are cracks in the structure. A wedge can be driven deep within. 
From these cracks grow crevices, and holes, and gaps, and voids. 
Hardcore is my wedge. It can be a wedge, but it is usually a cog. The 
goal then is to find ways to transform hardcore into an alternative to the 
machine. The machine is society. In our society the machine is 
capitalism. 

Capitalism dictates how we think, how we appear, how we interact; it 
dictates how we live. All things are reduced to a monetary value. Life 
itself becomes a commodity. The worth of an action lies solely in its 
value as a commodity. Capitalism envelops existence, transforms it, 
mutates it, mutilates it, and then packages it and sells it to us for a 
price. That price is our freedom, our dignity, our goodness, our being. 

The struggle is not about the evil in humankind. It is not about racism, 
sexism, speciesism, war, murder, cruelty, injustice, or morality. The 
struggle is to free ourselves from the deception called capitalism. The 
problems that we face have developed over time. Capitalism is the 
culmination of that process. The things that we oppose have surfaced 
because of economic relations. Racism, sexism, speciesism, war, 
murder, cruelty, injustice, and morality are the products of economic 
division and subordination. They have developed in order to aid the 
economic position of one group in respect to another. 

Capitalism is the fabrication. It institutionalizes inequality, selfishness, 
and greed. It offers ownership as a human right. Rich and poor 
become the natural order of things. Capitalism displays itself as the 
final result of economic history, as the perfection of human endeavor. 

This is the false consciousness. As the division of labor created further 
abundance and efficiency, inequality in wealth and power began to 
surface. And with this inequality came the theory of human nature, and 
the artificial divisions of human kind. Without justifications, without a 
fabricated reality that could explain inequality then those who pos- 
sessed nothing would soon take from those who possessed. Soon men 
were better than women, light skinned humans were better than dark. 


I do not. That is a lie propagated to justify rule by power and greed. 
Capitalism has taught the world that alternatives are too idealistic. It 
spreads the myth of economic incentive, greed, competition, and evil. 
Humans are nothing, but reflections of the machine’s reality. We can 
change. I can change. To argue otherwise is self defeating. I am not 
controlled by instinct. Capitalism is not instinctually human. Perhaps 
we have fallen so low that we will never shatter the false consciousness 
of capitalism. If so then life as we know it will be destroyed. 

The bottom line is that capitalism holds the key to its own demise. 

That trait is intrinsic to its existence. Resources are not infinite. There 
are limits. Capitalism can continue only as long as resources hold 
steady. The system will collapse when there are no more resources to 
exploit. The death of the planet will be the death of the system; just as 

cancer eventually kills its 
host. 

There is no glory in that 
end. It simply proves that 
human kind was an error, 
an aberration, a tumor, and 
a failure. I will not be a 
cancer cell. I refuse. 

Instead, I choose to wage my war against the machine, and against 
myself. 

Shatter the false consciousness. 

I will not lift my fists; one disease cannot be cured by another. I will 
battle the machine by waging war against myself. I seek to defeat the 
imperfection and the ugliness that lies within me. My birthright is that 
I am contaminated by capitalism and the traits that it propagates. I am 
not exempt from its teachings. 

As I have said, hardcore is my vehicle. Yes, laugh again if you wish, 
but I will only say it again. Hardcore is my vehicle. It represents an 
attempt to create an alternative way of life. I believe that hardcore is 
about expressing ones feelings outside of the confines of capitalism. 
The value of music, of expression, of opinions, of anger, of love, of art, 
of talent, of communication is not determined according to capitalist 
dictates. That is what hardcore means to me. Hardcore can easily 
become, and maybe it already has, a gear in the machinery of capital- 
ism. If this is so then hardcore is not a revolution, but a revulsion. 

We will become gears in the mechanism of revulsion when we are no 
longer concerned with building alternatives. When we no longer 
concern ourselves with the costs of our scene, when we no longer care 
about what we charge for our expression, when we place our petty egos 
above our conviction, when we concentrate on our music alone, then 
we become stale, shallow vestiges of potential revolution. 

This does not have to be. We can control the door prices, the record 
prices, our messages, our actions, our egos, our commercialism, our 
sincerity, and our communication. It is not only possible, but it is our 
obligation. If it is not, then we become like small children playing at 
the game of being an adult in a diseased world. 

I will not reap profit from hardcore. I will not sell my soul, I will not 
sell my expression, I will not sell my passion, I will not sell my way of 
life. I will not be a worker. To sell my fire would be the ultimate 
defeat. I would rather lose my ability to express. I am not a product. I 
am a living being. Hardcore is the expression of my being. It is not for 
sale. 

It is indeed time to see who is who. - Kent 


REVOLUTION 

KEAfirSIOM 


The biker poet. In many ways Mike Judge is the 
biker poet. He is hard, solid, capable of causing 
great pain, and yet he is quiet, fragile, and capable 
of crying. His soft side is what makes him strong. 
It’s what makes him real. - Kent 



to do that? 

MIKE: Not really. After a while it was just what I really... it’s how I 
actually felt. I didn’t go out meaning to sit down and go “Okay we 
should make some anti-violence statement.’’ It was just a total natural 
thing. I mean, since when I was fifteen, sixteen living in the town I live 
in I’ve been fighting constantly, almost everyday. I live in a real hick 



KENT: It seems like you guys, at least lyrically, you changed a lot, on 
the 7" there seemed like there was a lot of... not necessarily glorifica- 
tion of violence, but a lot of violent overtones, whereas on the 12" there 
seems to be a lot more negative references to violence. How come 
there was such a drastic change? 

MIKE: Well, on the 7”... I had recorded the 1 " right after the Youth 
Of Today thing happened, and after the Youth Of Today thing I was 
pretty much... 

KENT: What do you mean the Youth Of Today thing? 

MIKE: Well, I was in Youth Of Today and when I first joined I was 
like “Yeah everything’s great, and this is the greatest band, and I love 
these guys,” but after the Break Down The Walls tour it just seemed 
like everybody and their mother was coming down on us for, you 
know, being positive, or talking about being straight, and it kind of hit 
me the wrong way when I found out how many people were against us 
for trying to do a good thing. So it kind of set me off in a bad way, and 
also it broke up the band at the end of that tour. So when I got back I 
was just like “All those guys want to come down on somebody for 
doing something, so I’ll give 'em something to come down on.” And 
so I started Judge. That’s the whole thing, when I started Judge it was a 
total revenge type deal, but that was only a short period for like a 
month or two. Me and Porcell wrote the E.P., all the songs, lyrics, and 
recorded it within like a week and a half. So all those songs are a*total 
reflection on what I was thinking in that one period of time. But 
obviously as time went by... I’m like 23 now, and a lot of stuff has 
happened since then. I see things in a different way. So obviously the 
lyrics had to change too. 

KENT : Did you consciously decide to, I mean there are quite a few 
references to violence and trying not to do that, did you consciously try 


town. I’ve been fighting constantly since I was fifteen, and after a 
while it started to really sit badly with me that I was having to fight, 
and I really wanted to be a pacifist type. So all those things... When I 
write my lyrics I write just what’s inside. I don’t set out to write about 
a subject. That’s why people go “How come you never wrote a 
vegetarian song?” It hasn’t come to me. There’s like a million things 
in my head. I can only write what flows at the moment. If the 
vegetarian thing hasn’t come up with me then I’m not going to sit down 
and just try and write a vegetarian song just for the sake of writing one. 
KENT: On that same kind of topic, “Take Me Away” is kind of a 
strange song. What exactly is that about, because it seems like it 
almost makes references to some kind of higher being, or a god, or 
something, if that makes sense? 

MIKE: Yeah, that’s... Well you’re one of the first people that’s hit it 
right in the head. It was weird when there was just all this stuff going 
on, I wrote that song when Ray and I were still kind of hanging out, but 
he was living at the temple and stuff, and I was just listening to all of 
these different people in my town about how they feel about religion, 
and kids in the scene, how they feel about religion, and I was just 
thinking how my feelings about religion were like kind of personal, 
kind of like something I couldn’t preach about and try to get other kids 
to get into it. It was just something that I felt and I didn’t think other 
people could feel. That’s what “Take Me Away” is about. Just trying 
to keep myself clean, and out of the whole macho fight thing, just 
trying to be good, and I guess even asking for a little help to do it. 
KENT: Since Krishna came up, what do you think about the whole 
Krishna thing? 

MIKE: Well, I know for some people I’ve met it’s good. A lot of my 
old friends are Krishna right now, and I see for some of them it has 







made them happy and stuff. I know for Cappo it’s made him real 
happy, but I also see, especially from the tour, how kids on the East 
Coast who I*ve seen like a month ago are now wearing robes and 
sheared up and stuff, and so obviously you got to ask about what 
they’re thinking. Are they really so into it that they took this step? 

And if they are, if they truly are then more power to them, but if they 
are just doing it because of a band wagon type thing then I think they 
are really screwing up big time. It is a religion and it shouldn’t be 
taken lightly. Religion can’t be a band wagon thing, at least I don’t 
think it should be anyway. 

KENT: It definitely seems like it is kind of sky rocketing. 

MIKE: It definitely is. I don’t think there is a scene that I have been 
to on this last tour that doesn’t have like a fairly huge and growing 
Krishna movement thing going on. 

KENT: On a different topic, originally Judge had the hard, tough 
reputation, and yet twice on the album you actually have lines about 
crying, “I can still remember the last time I cried,” that doesn’t seem to 
be in tune with the hard image. I was just curious, do you think that 
Judge has a hard image, or should have a hard image? 

MIKE: Well, I think for one thing the Judge music will always be 
hard, and I don’t know about the rest of the guys, but the way I look at 
it is that I’ve fought a lot before, and I’ve never felt good. I’ll admit it, 
all the fighting I ever did, win or lose, I never felt good after it, and any 
guy who says, “I never cried,” and this and that, there’s no one who can 
feel good about beating up another person, or fucking someone up. It’s 
just like no one can feel good from something like that. It’s just like so, 
I don’t know, with me, I don’t know how to explain it... I knew 
everything I was doing was kind of wrong and the main thing was 
listening to the other bands that are coming around now who took a 
fucking hard edge stance, whatever the fuck hard edge is, those guys 
who took it, and I listen to them and they’re nothing but righting and 
fighting and fighting, and almost like making light of it. That’s where 
the whole emotional thing came in for me because I kind of felt like I, 
actually people have told me that I was pretty much to blame for that 
whole crop of... 

KENT: You mean kind of like Integrity, and that whole crop of 
bands? All those hard edge... 

MIKE: That whole hard line thing. I don’t know if you know those 
guys, but I know a few of them. Those are the kind of guys that... I 
read in the fanzines around their area how, when they do their inter- 
views they say “Yeah, Judge lost its edge,” this, that, and “They’re not 
hard edge anymore, they’re pussies now. We’re the next heir to their 
claim.” It’s just like, but when we play with those guys they're like 
“Yeah, can you set us up with shows across country? Can we play with 
you guys?” And I say “Listen guys, this is the word. You’ve been 
talking shit.” And they’re like “No, no we wouldn’t do that. Look I 
have the Judge hammers tattooed on me. I love you guys.” And then 
you get out of their town and some kid comes up to you with a fanzine 
that’s just full of them taking pot shots at us. It’s just.. The way I look 
at it to kind of ease myself is that if they did an interview and just 
talked about themselves and their ideas then they’d probably look 


really stupid. So they do their interviews and they throw a few other 
band's names in who they supposedly want to kill and who should get 
hit, you know, to make their interviews more interesting. But you 
know any of those guys, I’m kind of like a fair guy and I’m not into the 
whole violence thing that those guys are into, but if they got something 
to say about Judge and if they want to come up and say it then I’ll be 
more than willing to listen. 

KENT: On the 7" you mentioned the misuse of sex, which is a strange 
thing because not very many straight edge bands talk about that, and 
you talked about being a slave to sex, and I was just curious what your 
position on sex and sexual habits would be? 

MIKE: It’s hard for me because I’m in a position where I’ve been 
seeing the same girl since I was pretty much a sophomore in high 
school, which was five, six, seven years now, and the thing that doesn’t 
go with me was the whole schism in a few other bands I was in with the 
whole thing going on where I’m in a band, let’s pick up the local girls, 
let’s do this let’s do tl^at, and the whole thing around New York with 
the whole clubbing thing. You know, going out to clubs, you know, 
going out of your way to look for... It was also about a lot of people 
who came off so self-righteous and so perfect, but carried themselves 
like total sluts. Just like people belittling women who are in the scene, 
and just... To me they made it sound like the girl’s purpose was to look 
good for the guys and wait around for them after the show, and I 
couldn't really see how anyone who is so pure and so straight minded 
could be a slave to an emotion like that. That’s what the whole thing 
was against And a lot of people, I think a lot of people I've come in 
contact with set the, you know picking up the other person after the 
show, I think they set that a little high on their standards when they 
came to what their feelings were about in the scene. 

KENT: What would be your stance on like... There have been some 
bands that have been almost anti-sex. What’s your position? 

MIKE: I’m not anti-sex, but I’m anti, I guess you could call it casual 
sex. I’m not into the go pick up a girl, go home, sleep with her, and 
then that’s it. It’s corny, you’re the first person that’s asked me this 
question, but it’s just like I think there has got to be love in there 
somewhere just to make things work because one without the other is 
kind of plain, at least to me anyway. But there are a million guys who 
will disagree and say this and that. With some guys it’s just like a past 
time, but that’s just... I don’t know, I expect more from people I guess. 
KENT: I've heard you’re into Woodie Guthrie and some other kind of 
folk bands sort of, is that true? 

MIKE: I like acoustic music mostly, but I really like old folkies, and 
I’m like a real Neil Young hit. 

KENT: What other bands besides those are you into? 

MIKE: I like guys like Woodie Guthrie, Leddbelly, old Bob Dylan, 
like old folk singers, plus I like Gordon Lightfoot, and my favorite, my 
God is like Neil Young. I can’t go anywhere with out taking a Neil 
Young tape. But I don’t know, a lot of people are totally tripped out 
about that. They’re like “No way, you can’t like that stuff,” but the 
way I go about music is... I’ve been playing music for so long that 
anything that’s good I’ll listen to, and if it’s good... I don’t judge music 
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by the label, I just judge music by good music. I like a little bit of 
everything mostly, except I just don’t like rap. But I love folk music. 

To me that’s right up there along with fucking hardcore. 

KENT: I’ve heard also that you have a solo project where you play 
out acoustically and sing? 

MIKE: Yeah, actually it’s a thing where I go around with my guitar 
and play open mike nights at dance halls around town. 

KENT: Have you done that a lot? 

MIKE: Yeah I did a lot and a thing happened where I was... My old 
man owns a restaurant way up in the hills, and I went there and played, 
and there was a guy there that was drunk and he was getting pissed off 
that I was doing like an old Black 
traditional song, and he was a real red 
neck racist type guy and he got pissed 
off and he threw a beer bottle, and I 
put down my guitar and we rumbled 
around for a few, and it just so 
happened that he grabbed my guitar 
and split it in half . I got another 
guitar, but I’m kind of... Right now 
I’m writing... A lot of stuff I do is like 
cover stuff, just like cover tunes. 

Right now I’m writing my own, but I 
love playing acoustic guitar. It’s just 
something I love to do. 

KENT: How do you feel about the 
limited release of that Chung King 
Can Suck It album, and just the 
inflated prices that it’s going for? 

MIKE: I’m against it. I was against 
it when they first brought it up, and 
I’m against it now. The thing was is 
that we recorded Chung King in a 
weekend. It was a day and night, day and night type of deal because 
Porcell was leaving for Europe with Youth Of Today. So we rush 
recorded it and it came out like shit. We were so exhausted that 
nobody could do anything right, not to mention that the guys that were 
doing it were total coked out jerks who just gave us the worst sound in 
the world. When they called me up and said what do you think of it, I 
said it fucking sucks, it’s the worst. They said “Okay we’ll redo it,’’ 
and I thought that would be the end of it, but I guess sometimes just 
fucking money signs jump up in Jordan Cooper’s eyes, and so he 
released it. Obviously the way the record traders go in the scene, 
something with like only a hundred and ten pressed is going to sky 
rocket in price. I got kids coming up to me going, “How can you jet 
that record be sold for like $250?” I just say, “Man, it has nothing to 
do with me. It’s all Revelation.” I don’t even own one. I never had 
one. It isn’t even worth it to be a collector’s item to me. The reason 
we didn’t let it out was because it sounded bad. So why put it out now? 
KENT: A lot of people criticize Revelation that they’ve become a lot 
like bigger labels, that they’re just like really money hungry, and just 


that Jordan’s kind of getting a little crazy. What do you think about the 
whole Revelation thing? 

MIKE: Well, I don’t know about trying to be a bigger label. I know 
when Jordan’s trying to pull the right strings to keep his label afloat. 

The thing that bothers me about Revelation, I understand that Jordan is 
doing it by himself, but if he can’t handle it then he shouldn’t do it, 
because I go out and play shows and kids come up to me and go “Yeah, 

I ordered the Judge shirt like three months ago, and I ordered the Judge 
record eight months ago, what’s going on?” And I have to answer for 
Jordan, and Jordan knows it. He never shows his face. I haven’t seen 
Jordan since god knows when. So that’s what bothers me when kids 

send in their money and they wait 
like eight months for a record they 
can buy in a record store. It’s just 
not right. I don’t think Jordan will 
ever... I’m sure he’s got deals with 
like bigger distributors, and he gets 
the record around, but his mail 
order thing sucks, and it kind of 
pisses me off that these kids are 
getting ripped like that. 

KENT: When I talked to you 
before you mentioned that you 
weren’t sure if you were going to 
do the next record on Revelation or 
not. Is that still the case? 

MIKE: We’re definitely not. I 
have no idea who we will do it 
with, but it definitely won’t be 
Revelation. Jordan’s an okay guy, 
but the whole thing is too big for 
one man. 

KENT: It definitely seems like it 

has gotten out of control. 

MIKE: It really has. I remember when Ray and he first started it. No 
one knew it was going to be like this. They came around when New 
York had a lot of good bands that were getting ready to put shit out, 
and they were the label to be on. Everyone took notice. 

KENT: You said you are 23 now, so in 1982 you were what 15? 
MIKE: Yeah, I was around that. 

KENT: A lot of people criticize you and say you weren’t really 
hanging around in New York in 1982, and hanging out at A7. What’s 
the deal with all that? 

MIKE: Well, I’ll tell you, I guess it was in early ’811 started my first 
band. We just hung around this town, played the high schools, and shit 
like that. In ’82 1 started Death Before Dishonor. We did nothing but 
rehears and play at A7. Anyone from New York that was there will tell 
you that. I didn’t think it was... I didn’t write that song to come off 
like the guy that was around forever. I wrote that song as like a history 
type deal, a retrospect. The reason why these people fight so tooth and 
nail to say I wasn’t there, it’s kind of stupid. It’s not that big of a deal. 


Just like you I chose a path 
And fought to make it work 

~ Oh God I'm fucking lost 
Like you, I face rejection 



Now I’m trying to find the things 
I fought to hide when I was young 
Fve got to find thethings I left behind 
Now all I see is the damage I'm 





I’ve had my share of discouragement 
I tried to forget, I tried to forget 
1*111 iust like you 
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What can I say, I was there. I lived in that scene from 1982 on. 

KENT: Earlier we talked about all the violence, do you look back at 
those times and think that they were good times? 

MIKE: I think they were great times. I guess it is just because I’m 
kind of numb to it all, but I’ve been fighting since those early days 
constandy. It was like something natural. So when I look back I don’t 
go “Look at all that shit we did.” Back then it seemed like the fights 
were more... You seemed more in the right back then, and I think those 
days were great. All the New York bands were great. There wasn’t 
much straight edge. There was pretty much only us, but everyone got 
along together. It wasn’t like when D.B.D. played it was only straight 
edge kids and everyone else stayed outside. Now a days straight edge 
people go to the straight edge shows and no one else goes. It’s just so 
split up. Back then everyone supported each other. It was just great. 
When there was a road trip everyone went. I don’t know, those were 
just special times I guess. It’s just hard to get those feelings back. 
Especially when you play your home town club and you only get like 
the same audience you got last time, you know I love all the straight 
edge guys, but it just kind of bums me out when all these other people 
won’t come because we’re a straight edge band. I think everybody 
should be there together. I’m not into the whole separate type deal. 
KENT: You guys are probably considered the major straight edge 
band in the U.S., what do you think about that? 

MIKE: Well, honestly I kind of like it. We’ve tried hard, me and 
Porcell have been friends for a long time, since Youth Of Today, and 
I’m just happy that we could still be doing stuff together. I think 
Porcell’ s a great guy. I don’t know, we were kind of like, in the latter 
Youth Of Today days it just seemed like me and Porcell’s ideas on the 
whole thing were kind of the same, and why it never came to mind to 
start a band with him, I don’t know. I’m just glad that things fell out 
this way. 

KENT: Do you think sometimes though that you’re limited, that you 
get stereotyped because of that? 

MIKE: I don’t think so at all. I write whatever I feel. Nothing else 
comes to mind. That’s the only reason why I can write lyrics. Like 
songs like ‘Take Me Away” and especially “Just Like You.” I write 
what comes to mind, and I don’t hold back and I don’t edit any of my 
songs. The way I write them is the way they get put out. As far as 
music, Porcell writes all the music now because the music has kind of 
surpassed my level of writing, but he writes the music and he just 
builds off of a riff that he comes up with. There’s nothing like “We 
have to be like this band,” or “We gotta write another ‘New York 
Crew’ and ‘Take Me Away’ and less of this.” We don’t do it like that. 
We write and we build off of what we come up with. So there’s no 
way we can be held back. As far as we are concerned, Judge’s music is 
in a class all its own. The way we write it you could be hearing 
anything, and even if some people are like “Oh, that sucks,” to us it’s 
still going to be Judge’s music. We wouldn’t write nothing that we 
didn’t feel fit in. 

KENT: My last question, and it’s kind of a strange one, but I think it 
fits. In the one song it says you can still remember the last time you 


cried, what makes Mike Judge cry? 

MIKE: That is a weird one. Most of the things that get me are usually 
caused by me. A lot of the things I do. I still have so much in me 
that’s just like non-rational it seems like. Just a snapping type feeling. 
If that happens, and I know I’ve totally lost control, for however long I 
just feel like I’m back at square one, and that really gets me big time 
because I want to make huge strides forward, and I just think getting 
caught up in something stupid like a fight or fucking going around back 
stabbing bands, just anything. That kind of shit really gets me. When 
guys who are supposedly my friends are just like, when we’re not 
together, out to get a name for themselves by throwing mine in the 
mud. That kind of shit gets to me. When I see... Just about everything 
I kind of stress my points about get me in that way. It’s just like, this is 
sounding corny, but I don’t know. There are just so many things that 
strike me that way. Everything from like the way the town I lived in 
my whole life is slowly turning into a condo craze where only a fucking 
millionaire can live in, and how my old man has had this farm for god 
knows how long, since before I was bom, and now like the way things 
are going we’re kind of getting pushed out. That kind of shit gets me. 

I don’t know, there’s just pretty much... I find a lot of things to cry 
about just waking up every morning and just going through a normal 
day. You want to live a good life, but there’s like so many things that 
are against you living a good life. You try and do your best, and if 
you’re the kind of guy that can kind of try to do your best but settle for 
less then you’ll be fine, but I guess most of the time I’m just a guy that 
knows what the best is and won’t settle for anything else. And that 
kind of sucks. It makes it hard on my friends because when I see my... 
The same way when I see me do something wrong, or fall from 
something, and I get down on myself, it’s the same way I treat my 
friends because I know what they’re capable of. And if I see them 
achieve anything less then I’ll be the first to tell them, and that makes it 
hard on everybody, but that’s just the way things are. 

KENT: Would you say that you are a sensitive person? 

MIKE: I think I’m totally, totally, it’s kind of like my downfall, man. 
KENT: In what way? 

MIKE: I don’t know. It’s just like I can... I don’t know, I don’t even 
know. Sometimes I just go “Damn, I wish I didn’t care so much, god 
damn it.” I just try... I couldn’t even tell you dude. I’m sorry. 
Sometimes it’s just... It’s hard. It’s not like consciously going out of 
your way to care about things. It’s just like when it’s inside you then 
you automatically care about something. You see something, and you 
go “Wow, man, that should have never happened. I feel like shit now. 
What’s going on? What kind of shit is this that I’m dealing with?” 

And that sucks because then... there’s so much bad that for someone 
like me to go around that it’s like almost being constantly bummed out. 
A lot of times you just go, “Man, I can’t even change any of this. All 
this shit is happening, no one is listening, and I can’t do anything about 
all this shit. What the hell am I doing here.” Then I got guys like 
Porcell going “I don’t know dude, just fucking tough it out and 
someday it will all be worth it.” I guess that’s why me and Porcell 
have a band because he can keep me hanging in there. 
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Note: Rather than have the same handful of ' zines reviewed in each 
issue, it has been decided that no 'zine will be reviewed consecutively in 
No Answers . If your r zine already appeared then it has been purposely 
overlooked to provide room for other 1 zines . Sorry, sort of - Kent 

UNDERGROUND PRESS #2 


SIP E K I C K #1 

This is a first attempt that comes off simple but unpretentious. The 
layout is basic with occasional flashes of creative, and the opinion 
content is thin, though it is present. Interviews include Shudder To 
Think, Stump Wizards, and Jawbox. Growth is inevitable. - Kent 
($1.50 to 32 South 2nd St.; Wormleysburg, PA 17043) 



This is pretty good for issue #2, but it is in need of more opinion 
orientated articles. High points include interviews with Bom Against 
and Tim of MRR . Keep an eye on this one. - Kent ($1 .50 to 798-3rd 
Ave.; Troy, NY 12182) 


EXE DRA #1 

Exedra is not a music orientated ‘zine, instead opinions, photos, 
art, and poetry lie within. The content is all well put, with a 
good deal of it dealing with woman’s “issues” (not too surpris- 
ing since the editors are women), though in retrospect the majority of 
material focuses on other topics. Putting all bias aside (Sonin Skindrud 
is one of the editors), Exedra is quite interesting, which is to be 
expected. - Kent (Free, but a little postage never hurts, to 6660 
Abrego Road Apt. 15; Isla Vista, CA 93117) 

HIPPYCORE #7 

As usual Hi ppvcore is really, really packed with information; Christ On 
A Crutch, Screeching Weasel, Sins Of The Flesh, Conspiracy Of 
Equals, poetry, political articles, police stories, abortion, etc., etc... 

It’s all pretty interesting and worth some time. A continually good 

effort. - Kent ($1.50 to Po Box Reality Control; Jamey Billig editor of.. 
195; Mesa, AZ 85211) 

GOOD AND PLENTY #5 
Loads and loads of photos; this 
seems to be the major feature, 
though there are exceedingly short 
interviews with Billingsgate, Say 
No More, and others. The layout 
quality could use a little more 
variety, while less photos and more 
reading might be in order. Still, 
this is fairly interesting. - Kent 
($1.25 to 2116 Salem Blvd.; Zion, 

IL 60099) 

SHOOT GUNS #1 
Haywire, Aversion, Voicebox, 

World Trust, and Head First are all 
included, in addition to reviews and 
various items. The interviews were 
decent, but I found a fictional piece 
called “What To Do” much more 
interesting. The big flaw here is 
that this is totally caught up in the 
schism of the Orange County 
scene; it’s a black hole that leads 
nowhere. - Kent ($2 to 1509 
Sunrise Lane; Fullerton, CA 
92633) 

KNOW YOUR ENEMY #1 
Reason To Believe, Youth Of 
Today, No Way Out, Wind Of 
Change, and others are all included 
in this young straight edge ‘zine. 

Everything is fairly basic, but an 
article titled “Nailed To The X” 
shows some solid growth, and it 
hints of potential. - Kent ($3 to 
14 Winchester RD; Newton Hall; 

Durham; DH1 5QU; England) 
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D E AP K EAI #2 

This is well put together ‘zine from England that features Fuel, Cringer, 

Visions Of Change, and Dissent. 
The interviews are good reading 
and the layout is pleasing. One of 
the better new ‘zines. - Kent ($2 
to 3 Freeland Place; Bristol B28 
4NP; England) 
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QRfil #6 

How is it that Jim Testa can do two magazines? And why does Grot ’s 
layout kick over Jersey Beat ’s? Anyway, this one features worthwhile 
interviews with Rise, Sludgeworth, and Rise Above, to only mention a 
few, and a few reviews... - Kent ($1.50 to 151 First Ave. Box A; New 
York, NY 10003) 

NEW START #1 

Really basic, but it is a first issue. The interviews are marginal, though 
the questions aren’t really bad, they just aren’t geared for depth. 
Interviews include Ian MacKaye, Relapse, Sick Of It All, and Even 
Score. The Ian interview is very interesting, but 
that’s Ian. Potential is there. -Kent ($1.50 to PO 
Box 10110; Winston-Salem, NC 27108) 

SUBURBAN VOICE #29 

A1 has been moving this into more of a college rock 
direction, thus this issue offers Soundgarden, Didjits, 
Fluid, and the Hard-Ons, along with Fugazi (Ian), 
Killing Time, and Sheer Terror. The interviews are 
good and there’s a bit of opinion thrown in as well. 
Always a good read, plus this one comes with a 7" 
split with Sheer Terror and Crawlpappy. - Kent 
($3.50 to PO Box 1605; Lynn, MA 01903) 

FREE THOUGHT #3 
This ‘zine has vastly improved. The full color 
photos are gone, and the photo quality, writing, and 
interviews are getting better. This one has Inside 
Out, Turning Point, Rebound, and Rest In Pieces. 
Hopefully this will continue to grow. - Kent ($1.25 
to 5219 Wyoming Rd.; Bethesda, Maryland 20816) 

HANDS UP! #5 

This has the oddest combination of bands... Judge, 
Camper Van Beethoven, and Edsel. In addition 
there are some reviews and poetry included. Kind of 
thin, but the content is good. - Kent ($2 to 10104 
Donegal Ct.; Potomac, MD 20854) 

IT’S ALIVE #? 

A great Henry Rollins interview, a color S.S.D. 
poster, and some reviews make up this very, very 
short issue. There has to be more! ! ! - Kent ($2 to 
900 Azalea ST; Oxnard, CA 93030) 

DEAR JESUS #36 

Hardcore as hell! Life’s Blood, Ian MacKaye, 
Nausea, No For An Answer, and others are con- 
tained within these pages along with an article about 
corporate violence and a heavy assault on In-Effect 
Records... Heavy, aggressive, and interesting. - Kent ($1.50 to PO 
Box 1145; Cooper Station; N.Y. City, NY 10276) 


ECHO LINE #1 

This is really fantastic for a first issue or for a 10th issue. Interviews 
include Fugazi, Martin Sprouse, Crimpshrine, Sinead O’Conner, and 
The Gilman Street Project. The layout is clean and interesting, while 
the interviews and articles are well written and stimulating. Excellent, 
but kill the ads. - Kent ($1.50 to PO Box 191561; San Fransisco, CA; 
94119-1561) 


DISOBEY #5 

This is a self-proclaimed anarchist ‘zine that fits the stereotype to a tee; 
anti-straight edge, semi-sloppy cut and paste style, etc... The interviews 
include Hi ppvcore . Nausea, Libido Boys, and No Fraud. Disobey isn’t 
really bad, but there are a million ‘zines just like it. - Kent (Postage? 
to 3739 Oak Glen Drive; Newbury Park, CA 91320) 



Get out. I mean it. Get the hell out of here. I’ve seen too 
many souls, too many minds wasted in the suffocating security 
of HOME. I’m not talking about your house. Your HOME is 
neither your friends nor your family, nor your community. 

And it’s definitely not your country. Your HOME is your 
habit — the predictable environment you’ve been weened on as 
a child and which you continue to seek on that quest for a 
stitch of sanity and the comforts of a womb. HOME is also the 
festering ground of attitudes, stereotypes, prejudices, and flat 
out narciscism. For some, HOME is an end in itself: comfort, 
routine, and societal permission to get wrapped up in your own 
little world, largely ignoring the rest of the universe. You are 
small. You are very small. And if you cope with this revela- 
tion by turning inward then you are missing the point. Life is 
not about comfort. It is about agony, grief, deceit, beauty, and 
euphoria. It is about taking those seventy years of seemingly 
insignificant life, and, instead of making them even less sig- 
nificant, absolutely saturating them with the most broadening 
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Look At 
iet Haste: 
why socialism 
won’t quit. 


experiences fathomable. Be UN com- 
fortable, be lost, and be free — free 
from the chains that bind you. 
LEARN. Step outside yourself and 
take a look. Yeah, I grew up in South- 
ern California. I ask you, “Where 
DOES L.A. end?” I’ve seen this 
Southland culture breed its consumer- 
ism, its youth worship, its self-indul- 
gence. I’ve seen it then and I see it 
now in the eyes of every new genera- 
tion. We have been taught. We have 
been suckered. This country, your 
country, our world. People are equal, 
but peoples are diverse. Step outside 
and gain. Through books or through 
being there. Your reality is only one 
reality. HOME is a fine place to visit 
but no one should live there. 


At some point during my youth I developed a keen distaste for capitalism. 

Then, as now, I had it economically easy — middle class suburbia milking the rest of 
the world for every drop its worth. And with this gut wrenching pang of nausea came 
a flirtation with, if not an outright fetish for, the communist world (don’t even bother 
mentioning “socialism” at this point since this virgin mind, merely wading in the 
shallow end of the great pool of alternative thinking, could not even conceive of some 
middle ground between “us” and “them”). So we’re basically throwing out terms like 
“comrade” this, “red” that, and hanging with a few eccentric friends, one of whom got 
kicked out of his house for subscribing to Albania Today (Enver Hoxja R.I.P.) The 
intesity of feeling for my faraway friends in the Evil Empire came and went as their 
toil and sweat of the past worked to bring a more just and noble future. Rise the worn 
peasant. Rise the soot-veiled worker. Rise. . . ? 

The result of this extensive pondering was in short more pondering. Yet, 
this time, many years later, I found myself, sitting, thinking, on a wooden bench 
alongside a dozen or so hefty grandmothers hansomely kerchiefed at the chin, combat 
boots firmly footed in the earth. From August until September 1989, 1 lived in 
Leningrad, the Westernized cultural mecca of the Russian republic. The average 
tourist is wisked through this remarkable city of the Revolution by a big red Intourist bus, thrown in and out of the Hermitage, dined in some 
deceiving, grandiose tourist hotel, toted off to the Kirov theatre, and graced with a bit of “free time” to brouse in the local tourist shop of Russian 
collectables and Western conveniences conspicuously priced at the older, less favorable exchange rate. Needless to say, Soviet citizens are not 
allowed inside any of the above tourist venues. Many in fact do not even know what is sold inside these priviliged shops. But, the strict nature of 
these tours is no longer dictated by Moscow’s paranoia of foreign curiousity gone awry; instead, it indicates the desires of the average American 
tourist traveling abroad: namely comfort, convenience, conciseness, and above all status. 

The time I spent in Leningrad and other Soviet cities did almost nothing to answer the questions I had, and only perpetuated new ones. It 
was everything and nothing I had expected. Yes, it did shatter the myths and dreams of my earlier years. However (and this is the most globally 
uplifting point), it shed new light on the possabilities for socialism. 1989 was not the year of the demise of communism b/w the ttiumph of democ- 
racy” (translation: capitalism — these terms are neither synonymous nor remotely related). It was a realistic look at the human spirit under the 
constraints we have created for ourselves. Let’s be brutal. Two truths have found their way onto the lips of the most unlikely. 1) government means 
power elite; 2) money makes the world go round. There’s no denying it’s ugly out there. 

The metamorphosis currently taking place in the Soviet Union was made possible by many different factors. Economics obviously plays 
an outrageously large role. In short, their survival rests on the strengthening of their economy, not their military. On the negative side however, the 
modem Soviet is being bombarded by so many contradictory images and is forced to make choices — choices that she or he was never before given. 

As glasnost and perestroika continue to promise the Soviet citizen more psychological and economic freedom, Western traits seep through the 
borders often aggravating existing social problems or creating obstacles to positive change. My single greatest fear is that the Soviet Union will 
become a cheesy Las Vegas sideshow with expensive, class -oriented orchestra seating, a lot of liquor, some raunchy sex, and a McDonald s in every 

mall. Marx is churning in the earth. . 

You see, the irony of the current economic reform is that the masses are simply not rushing to embrace it. For sake of illustration, let s 
consider the once lauded leaseholder agricultural reform— an effort to put right the wrongs of the past (most notably, the period of forced collectivi- 
zation under Stalin), to reassert the importance of the relationship between the individual and land through the practice of private ownership, and to, 
you guessed it, increase production. The premise is simple: an eager and ambitious leaseholder, under an agreement with collective state farm 
management, decides to independently farm a section of the communal land. The plan appears perfect. There s a critical food shortage so why not 
increase worker incentive bv allowing the farmer to enjoy the benefits of self-employment while earning three times the salary of a state farm 

employee, thereby 
ensuring a signifi- 
cant rise in 
production. It 
sounds utterly. . . 
American. Yet for 
some reason, like 
the American 
Dream, the 
leaseholder reform 
has not found 
success in practice. 
The reality is that 
such a level of 
personal initiative is 
somewhat foreign to 
the Soviet mind. 

The leaseholder 
must face long, 
laborious days, 
financial risk, and 
no vacations. I can’t 
tell you how many 
times I went to eat 
lunch at a restaurant 
that was on lunch 
break. By in large, 
working in the 
Soviet Union is like 
an eight hour coffee 
break with a couple 
stints at the register. 
These people do not 
get commission. 
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Seldom will anyone get fired for an attitude problem. One night we were excited to 
get a written reservation at one of Leningrad’s best restaurants, only to discover that 
we were the only party in the whole place. Apparently the waiters were willing to 
accomodate us, as Americans with hard currency. The point here is that the work 
load placed on you by economic freedom is a disincentive in itself. To make matters 
worse, the terms of the agreement with the state farm do nothing to bolster the 
confidence of the leaseholder. Nearly half of the private farmer’s profit returns to the 
hands of collective farm management. The leaseholder faces further realities such as 
shortages of equipment and high priced necessities like feed. But perhaps the worst 
obstacle confronting the private owner is public jealousy and resentment. This is also 
the case of the cooperative businesses, especially clothing stores and cafes. Prices for 
privately manufactured goods are considerably higher than for those produced by the 
state, but the quality of the former is almost always superior. Certain people can 
afford the better things and others cannot, and all of a sudden what do you have but 
class divisions. The average Soviet is hearing one thing from the government, 
another from her or his peers, and a lot of emptiness from the family shelves. The 
question of agricultural reform asks: Is bigger better? Is the leaseholder reform just a 
return to serfdom? And if so, since the Soviet Union skipped one of Marx’s historic stages on the 'Way to socialism — good ole capitalism — perhaps it 
is necessary to take it from where they left off with the sorry Nicholas II. At any rate, they’re in a mess. 

After meeting many Russians, the most surprising thing I discovered was that the people are generally not behind Gorbachev. Believe it or 
not, the older generation longs for the security of the Brezhnev years (at least there was food), while the youth seem to refer to him as “the greatest 
bullshiter.’’ Most are stunned by the West’s naivete. Are we gullable to fall for this man’s PR campaign? The fact of the matter is that day to day 
life has gotten more difficult under Gorbachev. Sure, glasnost has offered the Soviet new freedoms of speech, thought, demonstration, even religion. 
But with time glasnost has been taken for granted. Remember what a bit of freedom did to the East Germans in 1953, the Hungarians in 1956, the 
Czechs in 1968? To the Soviet mind, perestroika, Gorbachev’s program for restructuring the communist economy along free market lines, is NOT 
working. But then when your stomach’s upset your mind gets a little muddy. Lines ARE bad — something like Christmas time at the mall. Even I 
stood in line for two hours to remember what a Chiquita banana tasted like. Highly valued goods are rationed: soap, detergent, tea, and sugar. Not to 
mention the scarcity of electrical appliances: radios, TVs, cars. People use Pravda as toilet paper. Those I met seemed to be less concerned with 
politics and more concerned with the empty shelves. To them, the ruble is only paper. The average Soviet has a good amount of rubles. But there is 
simply nothing to spend them on. Funny how the average American has unlimited choices but very limited cash. Mass Soviet public is like a bunch 
of disgruntled punks sitting around complaining about the state of their personal lives and the incompetence of their government but alternately 
finding more solace in the bottom of a bottle than in actually organizing an alternative. 

So what you’ve got now is all these people voting for Boris Yeltsin, falling for his empty promises. He has mastered the rhetoric of a true 
western politician. He cries, “We will give you what you want — quality goods in bountiful quantity. Is next week okay?*’ What are these people 
thinking? You can’t have your cake and eat it too. Worse yet they want someone else to bake it for them. Boris Yeltsin is nothing more than an 
overzealous celebrity, motivated more by personal ambition than social good. And to top it off he is a celebrity with a very strong bent toward 
nationalism. He’s talking about the laws of the Russian republic overriding the command from Moscow. Such a goal is attractive to newly emerging 
organizations like the very frightening anti-semitic Pamiat ’ . And people are worried about a united Germany? The inter-ethnic tension and racial 
bigotry is so thick in the USSR that you can actually give thanks for living in the “tolerant’’ U.S. 

Economically speaking, the U.S. is very much idolized. These people have been deprived of “things’’ all their lives. Sure they were 
socialized to despise Western ostentatious frivolity, but they are not stupid. The Soviets are not as isolated as you think. I met kids who knew more 
about Western popular music than I would ever want to. They know what’s out there and they want a piece of the pie. The young traders wouldn’t 
take anything less 
than brand new 
faded Levi’s and 
Wrigley’s brand 
gum. Incidentally, I 
went to the Soviet 
Union ready to 
explain to my new 
found friends the in- 
efficiencies of the 
American system, to 
warn them of 
impending doom, 
inequality, injustice, 
if they followed only 
our example. But 
these kids didn’t 
want to listen. I had 
one friend stare 
boldly into my face 
and say, “You’re 
problems don’t even 
compare to ours!’* 

How could I argue? 

I’m a white, middle 
class, suburban, 

American kid. My 
life has been so 
easy. Needless to 
say I began to see 
things very 
differently, from a 
Soviet perspective. I 
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lines, retrieve rationed goods, use Pravda . But I had one thing they wanted very 
bad — the American dollar. The Black Market is comprised of (as far as I could tell) 
about 70% of the youth. Each is of course involved to a varying degree. But my 
point is this: you’ve got most of the young men panting for your buck, selling their 
soul on Nevsky Prospect, building intense hatreds for all advantaged foreigners, and 
hooking up with some real thugs called racketeers. These elitist mafia mongers 
control the youth — the young men as traders, the young women as prostitutes. The 
latter situation is not uncommon. Our male American friends were approached 
frequently by young, attractive, “good” but desperate women. They probably do not 
fulfill your stereotype of an American prostitute (be it right or wrong). They are your 
sisters, your mothers, even your girlfriends. Monogomy, in general, is not all that 
common. This is in part a result of the sexist male dominated social system that still 
pervades the socialist structure. Sure women hold many traditionally male dominated 
positions, but they also wear skirts, cook the meals, and get continually told by their 
sons to “shut up.” Socialism does little to erradicate cultural traditions and social ills 
in the home. Let’s just say, I got called a “chick” and even a “redneck” (non-local) on 
several occasions. In short though, the Black Market offers a chance for the Soviet to 
either save up foreign currency to emigrate (legally or illegally) or to trade it in to a racketeer for a higher ruble exchange. The average Soviet makes 
about 200 rubles a month. A state run apartment costs under ten rubles a month. But a friend of mine was considering paying a couple thousand 
rubles to bribe his way out of obligatory military service. Well I’ve heard many horror stories about the Soviet military. Most of the time, guys will 
do just about anything to get out of it: bribery, insanity, surgery. You can get away with anything in the Soviet Union as long as you have connec- 
tions and money. Sound familiar? These people are miniature Donald Trumps — real opportunists. The bottom line is: with Western influence and 
the disintegration of state order have come increases in violent crime, car accidents, and demonstrations. True the latter would indicate an increase 
in political participation but keep in mind it’s in the form of miners’ strikes and tobacco riots. I did enjoy the weekly political debates outside 
Kazanskii Cathedral, now known as the Museum of Religion and Atheism. But witnessing a peaceful demonstration in Moscow and later hearing of 
its escalation into a violent confrontation with police did not increase my hopes for true democratic progress. Things are pretty much the same all 
over. 


Contrary to Gorbachev’s prohibitionist stance, vodka is pretty easy to come by. Just ask any evening cabbie. Alcohol consumption is, 
however, rather high. But the life of the average Soviet is rather stifling. For the factory employee, work is less of a challenge and more of an 
extended lunch break. Artistically speaking, past levels of censorship combined with the dogmatic socialization included in every education provide 
little incentive or outlet for breaking new ground. On the plus side of the particular brand of communism that took hold in the Soviet Union, the 
Soviet citizen has a plethora of interest clubs and organizations to which she or he can belong. For FREE. The U.S. has little to offer along these 
lines. Alcohol is a problem because it offers the Soviet (as it does all of humanity) an All statue photos were taken at Victory Square— Leningrad 
escape from the repetitive, unsatisfying nature of post-industrial life. Why if they had monument to the heroic defenders of Leningrad, Great Patriotic 
only listened to Marx on the alienation of the worker. Or better yet, to William Morris — War 1941-1945, Leningrad Blockade, photos Skindrud 


British socialist extraor- 
dinaire. 

Keep in mind 
that the Soviets have 
succeeded where many 
Westerners have failed. 
Both children and the 
elderly are highly valued 
and integrated into the 
community. Just because 
they do not comprise a 
valuable source of labor 
(as the capitalist most 
certainly would contend) 
does not mean they are 
without ability and merit. 
By in large, the Soviet 
citizen does not go to 
sleep hungry, homeless, 
sick, or ignored. Sure 
there are exceptions. But 
these extraordinary cases 
are not comparable to the 
ever increasing number 
of “forgotten” Ameri- 
cans. I fear, however, 
that these values may be 
lost in the shuffle toward 
Western ways. 

There is of 

course more to the Soviet 
people than the Black 
Market. Indeed, there is 
an altogether different 
sector of society — a 
group we affectionately 
termed as the “real” 
Russians (obviously 
referring to those white 
Slavs living in the 
Russian republic). Some 





seemed so naive when compared with their Westernized counterparts. Others were 
simply ever faithful adherents to the old communist line. Still some were genuine, 
beautiful people, enthusiastic to share any part of themselves and their culture: the 
blockades and famine brought by World War II (“the Great Patriotic War”), the 
victory of communism over fascism, Tsarist grandeur and wealth, the living works 
and familiar graves of masters such as Dostoyevsky and Vladimir Vysotskii, the be- 
ginnings of Russian Orthodoxy, caviar, cucumbers, and mushroom picking at the 
dacha. It is true, however, that the modem day Slavophile and Westemizer have a 
deep-seated aversion to one another. One will tell you to lose the other. Their values 
clash like the intentions of Gorbachev and Yeltsin. The whole country is tom in two. 
And why not? They are launching into the unknown. If some person moved into 
your place tomorrow and demanded it absolutely vital that you transform your living 
arrangement into a cooperative housing joint based on socialist economics, what the 
hell would you do? As an American you are prized by both sectors of Soviet 
society — as an idol and a novelty. But each inevitably wants you as their exclusive 
friend. It is not a comfortable arrangement. Most of the time I was ruminating about 
the reality that these people like me for my passport stats. 

Still, there is no question about it. The most amazing phenomenon about the Soviet Union (next to its size) is its cultural diversity. The 
Soviet Union is not Russia. It is comprised of more than 100 different nationalities grouped into fifteen republics. Soviets are of many different 
creeds: Orthodox, Catholic, Jewish, Muslim, Atheist. Estonians are, at a glance, communist Scandinavians. Georgians appear as communist Turks. 
Uzbeks — communist Persians. When you pass into the next republic, you are basically entering a new nation. During my stay I was once an hour 
from Finland, and later an hour from Afghanistan. Soviet socialism never managed to break ethnic boundaries. The Soviet peoples are highly 
segregated. Even the government seems to perpetuate this. The result is territorial disputes, religious disputes, racial disputes. The government tried 
to alleviate the anguish in Armenia and Azerbaijan by sending refugees to safety in Tadzhikistan and providing them with apartments. But let us not 
forget that Tadzhiks have been waiting for something like ten years for those spaces and they’re not about to give them up without a fight. The only 
thing that could unite the peoples of these various republics is their desire for independence from Russia. All in all, there is little tolerance for 
diversity. In fact the only blacks a Russian encounters are those students of African communist states that are forced by their government to receive 
educational training in Leningrad or Moscow. As you may imagine, these Africans aren’t so happy to be studying on the frigid gulf of Finland in the 
first place and so they don’t always appear to be the most gracious guests. And the Russians are likewise not the most hospitable hosts. 

The Soviet Union is a conglomerate of “indepenent’’ nations. Not only is Gorbachev having a hard time getting his comrades to commit to 
the long haul of modifying the five-year plan, but he is 
having a hell of a time getting these people to commit to 
anything in a unified manner. After all, the military still 
sends contingents of young, white, Russian soldiers down 
to Muslim areas in cases of unrest. In military terms, the 
enemy must always be thought of as less than human, 
expendable. And how about this multi-party system? An 
Armenian party. An Azerbaijani party. A Russian party. 

How will these forces come together? Bulgaria it seems 
has begun to look back. Poland is still suffering. And the 
Soviet Union is falling apart at the seams. Does this mean 
that socialism/communism has failed? NO. These 
countries never reached communism. They were driven 
by elite power structures, centrally controlled by 
bureaucratic apparatchiks who benefited greatly from 
their lofty heights. Look what happened to Ceausescu. 

Look what Stalin did. Even Lenin modified enough to get 
his New Economic Policy going. 

Order is most definitely on the agenda. At this 
point in time, the Soviet government holds neither 
cohesion nor legitimacy. New institutions must be 
created, legitimized, and supported. A great deal is riding 
on the strength and dedication of the newer, more 
democratic local government leaders. Many of my new 
Russian friends believed there would be another revolu- 
tion soon. People are so fed up. And everytime there has 
been a loosening in communist cohesion, there has been a 
desire for more freedom and a revolt. But with plenty 
comes poverty. The capitalist game is played according 
to a zero-sum gain. If one person wins, another loses. 

The more you have, the less is available for another. 

Don’t fool yourself. Socialism is not dead. It has been 
envigorated. The Soviet Union jumped the gun. Perhaps 
we will now together go through the appropriate stages of 
development according to Marx, but hopefully on an 
inevitable transition away from material progress toward 
humane progress. The social welfare state model is alive 
and well in Scandinavia. True communism has yet to find 
its niche. One day it could be embraced. I only hope our 
planet will survive long enough to see it. 


npojieiapHH Bcex CTpaH, 


coenHHHmecb! 


Lenin, Leningrad State University, photo Skindrud 


— Sonia 
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Downcast are my friends, and yeah I’m biased, but I think 
they are one of the best bands to come along in quite some 
time. They have inspired me with their idealism, their inno- 
cence, their honesty, and sometimes even their naivete. 
Downcast means something. It means something to them and 
it means something to me. - Kent 

KENT: Why Downcast? Why did you choose that as a name? 

BRENT: Well, when we first chose the name it didn’t have any specific meaning. 
We were just throwing around a lot of stupid things and somebody came up with 
that, but it really didn’t mean anything. It just sounded nice or whatever, but then 
after a while we just decided that if it had to mean anything, and everyone wants to 
ascribe some sort of meaning to everything, that it would just be sort of a point of 
ascension that you have to be depressed about the things around you in order to take 
action against them. That’s Downcast. 

KENT: So kind of a depressing name? 

BRENT: Yeah, I think it is. I think, if you know us, it’s good for us. 

KENT: Do you think that’s what your sets are like? 

BRENT: I don’t know about during the set, but after, every fucking show is like 
that. 

KENT: Why? 

BRENT: I just have such a high ideal about what we can do during a set, and how 
much we can get across. 

KEVIN: And you can’t just shut it off right after it’s done. 

BRENT: It never seems like we get it across, you know, I’m never happy with 
what we’ve done after we’ve done it. I’ve never had a show were I’ve been 
comfortable about what I’ve done. 

DAVE: We need the room for progression, too. 

KENT: In what way? 

DAVE: Well, if you’re totally happy after one set then you’re not going to... 
KEVIN: You try to live up to that every time. 

KENT: Why are you not happy, because you’re not getting your message across or 
because you’re not performing up to what you... 

BRENT: I think some of it for me has to do with not being able to play everything 
the way I want to, but also playing guitar there's absolutely no vocal expression in 
that, and that's really frustrating because the lyrics are the most important thing in 
the band, and having nothing to do with them during the live show is frustrating. 
KEVIN: That’s why it is easy for me to get into it because I have the lyrics in my 
head and it’s pretty straight forward, and the emotion just comes from that, but Brent 
and Dave just have to express the way they are feeling through musical notes, which 
is kind of difficult. 

BRENT: Sometimes it is okay, if you have the chance to think about things before 
the show, and kind of figure it out for yourself then it’s going to work out well, and 
there will be a lot more expression on my part, but it seems like every time we play 
it’s always so rushed. We’re always in charge of the P.A. and trying to get everyone 
there on time, which has yet to happen. There’s just so much going on, and then by 
the time you go up to play it’s just music. There’s nothing more to it than that. 
KEVIN: Sometimes. 

BRENT: Sometimes, yeah. 

KENT: So far have you had any response to what you are doing lyrically that has 
been reaffirming? 

KEVIN: It’s great after shows when people ask you what the songs are about, 
because sometimes in between songs I talk too fast or I slur or whatever, people 
don’t always get it, and it’s nice to actually have them come up and ask afterwards. 
That woman that was with Fuel that one time was talking to us about “They Are 
Not,’’ and people talk to us about “Schedule’’ and stuff, which is really great because 
when you’re playing you basically have to express the idea in a minute and a half or 
two and a half minutes, you know, and it’s just pure anger. People don’t hear lyrics 
in hardcore, and if they want to get anything out of it then they have to come up and 
ask you or you have to express everything in between songs and that’s real difficult 
and it’s just kind of nice when people come up afterwards. 

BRENT: In a sense the music almost limits the message that you can put across in 
the live show because so many people in hardcore are just into the music, you 
know? It’s not really, it’s really hard, especially with the P.A. shit we’ve been using 
to hear what’s going on. You can’t really decipher what Kevin’s trying to say, and a 
lot of it is just music, and that shouldn’t be the most important part of the set, and 
I’ve always wanted to just... If we were ever having a really shitty set, just stop 
playing and to just recite the lyrics and just talk about it with people. I almost think 
it would be better. 

KENT: Well, you always talk between songs. 

BRENT: There’s so little time, and we always seem to be so rushed when we play, 
and how can you do justice to a subject that is as big as sexism in a minute or 
whatever? It’s almost ridiculous to think that you can. 

KENT: Have you had anyone take an antagonistic stance to any of your lyrics? 
KEVIN: Well, I think at every show, not every show, but a lot of shows just have 
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hecklers, just people that are going to say shit about no matter what you’re talking 
about on stage. No matter what, that’s why they come to shows, they just get off on 
trying to see if they can get a rise out of you, and it’s happened before. When you’re 
up there you’re in a pretty emotional state and so I’ve kind of jumped on people a 
little bit and yelled a few times, which was kind of lame on my part. Brent summed 
it up at the last show. He said the people that want to listen are going to listen, and 
they’re who were trying to reach. There are some people who just don’t want to 
listen and they’re going to talk in the back or whatever. I just wish I wasn’t so 
emotional and I could just shut them out. 

KENT : On the subject of crowd reaction, what kind of response do you want and 
what kind of response do you not want to get from people? 

BRENT: It’s so hard to say, I don’t even know how people should respond, you 
know, I mean, I know I don’t want people to slam dance and that’s a different 
subject in itself. 

KENT : Well, no, that is also a response. 

BRENT: I don’t want that, I don’t want the typical hardcore punk rock reaction, I 
just think it has been going on so long, it’s time for something else. 

KENT: But you’re playing a music that’s in that realm. 

BRENT: I know, it’s limiting, and I always question myself why we are playing 
the kind of music we do because we are inherently going to evoke those kind of 
responses just by playing hardcore. I don’t know why I like hard music. 

KENT: But do you think your music is still a good conveyor of ideas? 

BRENT: Yeah, I think it is because there is so much fucking rage in what we are 
saying. 

KEVIN: It’s honest. 

BRENT: The music is angry, it’s supposed to be, I want it to be. 

KENT: What about people singing along and stuff like that? 

KEVIN: It’s kind of weird, I don’t know, it’s just weird. I’ve never really had that 
experience before this, and I guess it kind of shows that they know your lyrics and 
maybe they’re getting into it. It just depends, because when they are only singing 
along to probably the least important of our songs, “Everything,” then you tend to 
wonder. 

BRENT: It’s good because it’s a way that people can show that they care about it, 
that they are taking the time to read the lyrics at least, but it’s bad in the sense that 
when I hear it I feel like we’re just being typecast as another sing-a-long band, and I 
don’t want to be another sing-a-long band. 

KENT: Almost all of the different types of bands are sing-a-long bands. 

BRENT: Yeah, everyone sings along to Fugazi... It’s just strange not having dealt 
with it before. I never really expected it. 

KENT: Have you guys played yet where there was a big pit or anything? 

BRENT: I have no clue. 

KEVIN: I don’t think so. Anything that we’ve had we’ve tried to stifle it, like at 
the Bam all I have to do is basically walk out in the middle of it and sing the songs, 
and let everything just kind of mellow down, but like at U.C.S.B. when we played 
with Fugazi I think that kind of got a little bit going and I doubt if I can control 250 
people. You know, “Stop slam dancing,” and they’re all going to stop. I don’t think 
that’s ever going to happen. 

KENT: Would you like to do it? 

BRENT: I would, I really hate slam dancing. I wish people wouldn’t do it. I met 
this person after Fugazi and she said that she really wanted to come up front and see 
what was going on, but she couldn’t because people were slamming. We’re totally 
defeating ourselves if there is even one person that wants to listen and wants to get 
into it and they can’t because of crowd reaction then I think we have lost. It’s just 
totally intimidating. I can’t remember how many times I’ve been to shows and felt 
totally intimidated because there are twenty people going around in a circle. It’s just 
stupid, and there’s no expression going on in slam dancing, and I don’t know if there 
ever was, but now it’s just ridiculous that it’s still happening. 

KENT: Besides, I mean, other than playing you’ve at times tried to get people to 
stop during other band’s sets by getting in people’s way, do you think that is 
something that is legitimate? 

KEVIN: It just seems like, I can understand that people would want to slam dance, 

I mean, that’s just the way punk rockers are and at the Country Club there is plenty 
of room, go at it. I’m going to move to the back, people can move to the side, or 
whatever, but when you’re at some place like a garage or a bam or something that’s 
really small and there’s limited amount of space five people slam dancing actually 
ruins the show for the other thirty, forty, fifty, sixty, or seventy people that are there. 
It’s just kind of lame, so we just try to stifle it. 

DAVE: It’s weird because how can one person, what gives... it’s like the question 
“what would give one person the right to stop it?” I don’t like it, either, but... 
BRENT: The person who is doing it ( slamming ) has no right to do it. I think you 
have the prerogative to stop that sort of thing because it is, I don’t want to over blow 
the whole issue, but it is unjust. It is unfair because three people are wrecking the 
show. 

KENT: But from the slammer's perspective what right do you have to tell them to 
stop? 

BRENT: Everyone has a right to do what they want as long as they don’t interfere 


with other people, and slamming is interfering with other people, so I 
think you have the right to stop it. It’s the same thing as racism, you 
know, I mean what right do I have to tell a white racist to not be a 
racist? So long as he doesn’t fuck with anyone he can hate anyone he 
wants, but as soon as he starts to involve other people in his hatred then 
it’s wrong, and I think you have, not only the right, but the obligation to 
oppose it. 

KENT : On a different subject, since you have the two songs, 
“Schedule” and “They Are Not,” about sexism, does it seem strange to 
be playing songs that are about that topic when 90% of your audience is 
always male? 

BRENT: Yeah. 

KEVIN: that’s what fuels it even more because that’s pretty much the 
target audience. 

DAVE: Exactly, it’s addressed to the male audience and their 
reactions towards women. That’s never bothered me at all. 

KEVIN: If you’re singing “women are not sexual objects” to 400 
women... 

KENT: True, my question is that obviously because that’s your 
audience then something inherently in your music, either in your music 
or in society is making it that only women are going to shows, that’s 
more my question. 

BRENT: It’s not just our shows, it’s hardcore in general. I have a 
really hard time believing that it’s just a coincidence that hardcore is so 
male dominated. It just seems like there is something inherently sexist 
about it, whether it’s the aggression at the shows or whatever, I don’t 
know. 

KENT: But in general isn’t all music male dominated? I mean the 
women you find in most music are simply girlfriends. 

BRENT: That’s true. It is true. 

KENT: Unless you want to look at rap music, but that’s even worse. 
BRENT: Yeah, it is. It’s a 
lot worse. 

KENT : On that topic, 
you’ve talked a lot about that 
at shows and stuff, and I’ve 
always been curious how 
you feel about pornography 
and stuff like that. 

KEVIN: I’m against 
censorship, but I don’t know, 
it’s weird because you can 
always take the stance of 
why are they doing it if it is 
so unjust, why are they 
doing it? They’re making a 
living, and they can’t make a 
living at anything else, or 
maybe they’ve been 
socialized to believe that’s 
an acceptable way to... 

KENT: Are you talking 
from the models point of 
view? 

KEVIN: Yeah, but I don’t 
know, I think it’s pretty 
gross. I don’t know what 
really to say. 

DAVE: It’s very exploitive. 

KENT: Is there some kind 
of solution then, or is it... 

BRENT : The solution is 
that society needs to stop 
demanding it. Society 
demands sex and that’s why 
pornography exists. Pornog- 
raphy exists in its hardcore 
form and it exists in MTV 
and it exists in advertising. 

When society stops demand- 
ing it then it will stop, but 
society is not going to. 

KENT: Why do you think 
that? 

BRENT: In society there 


are just so many frustrations toward sex, I mean you’ve got the whole 
Roman Catholic ethic, which as much as people hate to say that they 
are influenced by it, I think that everyone is. Sex is still “dirty” in this 
society, but still I mean the advertising industry puts it out in every- 
thing and the music industry puts it out in everything and the art world 
puts it out in just about everything, and so it is everywhere and you’ve 
got this double standard regarding sex where people are told that they 
want it and yet they are told that they can’t have it because it’s dirty 
and it’s wrong, and so people are always confounded by it, and then 
you get all this stuff like pornography. 

KENT: What about like the advertisement realm, do you think there 
should be limits on that kind of thing, on what they can do? 

BRENT: I don’t know, I would never, I mean I would never support 
governments limiting something like that because I think the govern- 
ment’s role in deciding moral issues should be absolutely nil, but I 
mean it’s obviously disgusting turning on the television set and seeing 
how much women are used to sell products. It’s something that, as 
idealistic as it sounds, it’s something that society needs to deal with. I 
don’t think the government can limit something, ought to deal with 
something like that, but I don’t think that society ever will. 

KENT: Do you think it’s a problem that society as an institution has 
created, or in people themselves? 

BRENT: I don’t know, it’s hard to say, I mean talking about some- 
thing like sexism, the sexism that we know today is a result of hundreds 
of generations of sexism. The way that people feel about women is a 
result of the way people have felt about women for hundreds of years. 
So advertising is the same way. It’s hard to say how it actually started, 
if somewhere when society first formed that these exploitive practices 
first came about, or whether the first man did that, you know? 

KENT: Do you think, in a slightly different direction, do you think 
that the hardcore scene is sexist? 

BRENT: I do, I think so. 

KENT: In what way? 

BRENT : Well again, I just can’t believe that it is a 
coincidence, it may be true of all music, but it 
doesn’t seem like it’s a coincidence that 99% of the 
people that go to hardcore are males, and it’s 
especially bad in Southern California where there 
are hardly any women involved with it at all. I 
don’t know why it is, it just doesn’t seem like, it’s 
not only women, but a lot of people are turned off 
by it, not by the thoughts and the intellect in it, but 
by the aggression and the violence at shows, and 
I’m not talking about skinhead violence, but I’m 
talking about just slamming, people being aggres- 
sive. I consider it violent. 

KENT: What about the music? Do you think the 
music is inherently aggressive? Do you think that is 
included in that? 

BRENT: Well hardcore is aggressive. 

KEVIN: There is a difference between anger and 
aggression. You can feel angry and bitter without 
being aggressive... 

BRENT : Women feel the same feelings that men 
feel. The anger in hardcore should not be just 
focused at the shows. It shouldn’t be contained to 
that. The anger is about issues larger than just going 
around in a circle. That’s what the anger is about. 

So I think every human being feels that anger 
towards society, I mean I don’t see it as necessarily 
the music that turns people off. 

KENT : On the subject of sexism, in your song, 
“Schedule,” about rape, why do you think that rape 
is so prevalent in our society? 

BRENT: I think rape is just a natural by-product of 
sexism in this society. 

KENT: But more specifically, do you think that it 
is an aspect of some kind of oppression, economic, 
or social? 

BRENT: Yeah, it is. I don’t think it’s designed to 
do that, but in effect it does that. The whole thing 
about, in “Schedule” it says sexual terrorism, and I 
took that from an article by Carol Schefield, and it 
was called “Sexual Terrorism,” and she just drew all 
these parallels between political terrorism and 
sexual terrorism. She was just saying that in effect 



the two are the same because they systematically oppress a people, and 
so I think rape does that. Every time a woman turns on the news, like 
that whole thing about Mark Lepine in Montreal, I think it was, when 
he killed 9 women with a rifle, he went through the engineering school. 

I mean, obviously the news casters aren’t meaning to scare women by 
that, but when a person turns on the television and they hear about 
someone of their own gender being killed just because of their gender, 
how can you not be scared by that? Mark Lepine was not completely 
unique, I think there are a lot of people like that in the world that haj&or 
that same kind of misogyny. 

KENT: It seems to me that sexism and racism serve the same purp^Hli 
for somebody. They are both oppressions and it seems like there must 
be some reason why it occurs, other than a legacy of something that’s 
happened before. 

BRENT: But the faces of racism and sexism are changing a logltt#*! 
mean, after the civil rights movement in the ’60s racism has. changed a 
lot, and since slavery it’s changed a lot. Before it was outri^^^;?^: : - 
economic thing, it was really obvious, and it still is an economic thing* 

I think that is the biggest factor in racism, you know it’s jus&ftifc 
economy of it because if they were to somehow bring 22 mMogiMac&s 
up to the standards of most whites then obviously there would be some 
sort of economic disparity in there. It’s hard to say if sexis , 
same way. I think with sexism there is so much more of of • 

just, it’s not economic really, it’s hard to say what it is. 
is almost... I don’t know. 

KENT: 

whole issue of rape 
totally accepting of the way it is. 

BRENT: Yeah, I don’t know why. 

KENT: I mean here you are, a bunch of guys in a band doj 
two songs about it, but you shouldn’t be the ones doing 
BRENT: I know that. It’s ultimately women that are g 
stop rape because it is really obvious that the majority c 
content with the way it is. They’re not threatened by 
you’re in control it’s easy to be complacent. I think esj 
’80s and ’90s people have been so complacent towar< 
mean a lot of people would say that feminism is dea< 
people aren’t thinking about the issues, and a lot of 
that sexism is gone, not really gone, but that so mu< 
eradicate it that it’s almost a non-issue now. I mea|§£v 
of all people that once they’re happy they won’t c< 
struggle, and a lot of women have been given the 
career and make money, and for most people that’ 
just to make money, to be happy, to be personally 
that’s accomplished then what more is there to do 
most people don’t have that sense of unselfishness 
certainly not accusing women of that, but it’s true o 
KENT: On a completely different subject, in “Lie 1 
about vivisection and how it’s not working, but what 
about all the past vivisection that has gone on in the pj 
lot of cures and stuff that we use today? 

KEVIN: Well, there’s an organization called Suppress,! 
them speak, and seen their film on it, and they claim 
two percent of vivisection has actually accomplished an; 
claim that the polio vaccine and all these vaccines that su 
supposed to work are... all it is is a cycle in people’s heal 
human health, and it always has been a cycle, and polio goi 
goes up in people. I don’t know that there has been many 
things from it, and if there have then great, now we know 
are, why not cut back? We have the technology to at least ci 
and I don’t think there should be any at all. Sociological asp^^^H 
benefits are just complete fraud. There’s nothing to it. 

BRENT: We’re getting to the point now where so many of the^f 
diseases that vivisection is being used for, I won’t use the term 
vivisection, but animal research, is just trying to work on disea^lj^ C 
are preventable now, like aids and cancer. There are, if the moilj^ 
been spent early on in the Reagan administration to educate people, 
then the aids epidemic wouldn’t be what it is now. I read bpelc • •• 
Randy Schiltz and he was saying that it took... I guess aids came out in 
’81, that was when it was first diagnosed, and the Reagim 
tion never even allocated any funds until late ’84, 1 think. They had 
known about it for a full three years before they actually did anything, 
and so in those three years where... I mean the majority of people who 
are affected and are getting it now actually acquired it between those 
years. If the Reagan administration had actually done something about 
it, educated people and stressed safer sex then a lot of the problems 


wouldn’t exist now, and you could circumvent the use of animals by 
doing that. The same goes for cancer, there are, I mean not to change 
the topic, but vegetarianism and other things which would greatly 
decrease your risk of cancer, but people are ignorant of those. 

KENT: pp.yqfU thing on a scientific level it doesn’t work? 

Definitely. With computer technology you can 
- lake ItSStie samples, Fve read things where you can take a small portion 
fx&m $ay a liver and grow and entire liver from it and 
80 nerves, no ability to suffer. 

BRENT: No scsenlkt would argue that, you can’t study a liver outside 
argued with scientists, not scientists but Grad 
about it and they are just totally convinced that all those things 
to them it is really difficult to get any- 
whifte* and you always wind up at an impasse, but I think there is 
d&flidt^xoa^ allocating funds to discover alternative 

of testing drugs and finding pures for things. 

KENT: Do you use products that are tested on animals? 

KEVIN: I try to get myself not to, and try to minimize, but it’s pretty 

process, you know, I’m still trying 
to figure it out, I meal are, I’m trying to figure out what 

is and what im% and what my altilhatives are. It’s a process where 
hopefully I will eventually becom# animal experimentation, animal 
research free. hopefully, I definitely plan on it, but it’s just going 
to take some time. 

BRENT: It’s so hard not® use any, it’s almost impossible. It’s not 
Why do you think that women are so complacent about the necessary that animal products are in all these things, it’s just been that 

issue of rape and sexism? It seems to me that most women are way for so long and ho one has demanded an alternative to it yet. 

KENT: To cfclhge the subject again, you all work at various soup 

and shelters, can you just elaborate? Describe what you do? 
Basically, every Tuesday and Saturday Dave goes down and 
p^ry Saturday I go down to East L.A., or South Central L.A. I should 
P |j$\ on skid row and feed people with an organization called Front Line 
^Parted by a guy named Ray Castalanni, and it’s just grass roots support 
f for people that have no homes... 

? ,J)AVE: It’s not so much that they don’t have homes, it’s just that they 
I ire hungry because the sole purpose of Front Line is to eliminate 

er. The only way that can be done is if people like Ray were to 
Ithem. They’re not trying to make their lives better, they’re not 
to change their entire lives, just eradicate hunger right there on 
it. Someone like Ray can do it, someone like Ray, if he had the 
of just Mayor Tom Bradley, which he is not getting on any 
fthen he could eradicate hunger in Los Angeles, and it could grow 
“ iere. I mean, I believe that Ray Costalanni could do it in the 
States, obviously on a giant level. 

N: I think it’s possible too. 

E: He’s getting absolutely no support. 

IN: And he’s still feeding 1,500 people a week. 
fVE: Exactly, and he’s only getting the support of volunteers, I 
mean obviously more than just us two. I mean there is just a whole 
fllew of them down there and they are just the most wonderful people 
■■■oil'll ever meet. 

^MC ENT : Why do you think there is no support for that kind of a thing? 
DAVE: They don’t want to bother with the problem. I firmly believe, 
that they don’t want to bother. They just have more important things 
on their level for them to do. I mean they have money to be made. It’s 
like how we were talking the other night, the only solution they will 
ever come up with is to just gather them all and hold them in some little 
holding cell until whatever event, such as the Olympics (1984), that is 
going on is over. That’s the only solution they’ll come up with. I just 
•vj don’t think they want to bother with the problem. 

KEVIN: Living in a capitalist society people don’t want to see 
. someone get something for nothing. It’s so competitive, and free 
enterprise is so prevalent. We all just want to make money, and people 
:: that don’t want to fall into that, or people that can’t fall into that, or for 
Jggfyhatever reason aren’t making enough money to buy food or shelter or 
/Whatever, tough, they don’t deserve it, they didn’t earn it. 

■ BRENT: Yeah, capitalism breeds self-centeredness. It’s just the way 
)®ey are. They can only think about themselves because the system 
wiB only allow them to. We just do not have time to think about other 
. . people ..because you’re always trying to fend for yourself. 

KENT: What do you think there are so many homeless people? 
Ofcwforafy thatYan economic question... 

KEVIN: Overpopulation, I think there is just lack of adequate 
housing... 

BRENT: It’s not overpopulation, there’s plenty of resources in this 
country 





DAVE: It’s just not being used 

KEVIN: I agree, but in this country. I mean, there’s so many people, 
it’s lack of support, there’s so many people just in Los Angeles itself, 
there is not adequate housing, low income housing for people there... 
BRENT: But there could be. 

KEVIN: There could be, yeah, but there isn’t. 

BRENT: But that’s not the problem of overpopulation, that’s the 
government’s fault. That’s because of the unwillingness on the 
government’s part to spend money on housing. 

KENT: I think population, I mean you do have a problem with 
population in terms of people in the low income brackets having far too 
many children and not to say that they should be sterilized or anything 
or any stupid right-wing ideas that they come up with, but definitely 
there is a problem there that they need better education on their plight. 
BRENT: Yeah, it’s really education that’s key. I think, well obviously 
during the last ten years planned parenthood has been slashed to the 
bare bones, and I think the Reagan administration has done more to 
propagate misery in this country then anyone has. 

DAVE: To be followed by the Bush administration. 

BRENT: To be followed by god knows who. 

KENT: Do you think that die homelessness issue is going to be 
building on people’s minds, or do you think it will just continue to get 
worse? 

BRENT: It’s going to get to the point where people are going to have 
to start thinking about it, I mean if we keep running our economy the 
way we are running it now then there... 

KEVIN: It’s not going to be so removed. 

BRENT: The number of homeless people has increased so dramati- 
cally in the last ten years, and it will continue to do so. 

KEVIN: it won’t just be some bums down in South-Central L.A., it’s 


going to be in suburbs, it’s going to be all over, and people just won’t 
be able to ignore it. 

BRENT: The trickle down theory is absolute bullshit. It can work for 
only so long. The rich will get richer and the poor will become 
homeless. Eventually someone’s going to do something about it. 
KEVIN: People are right now. It’ll just be a larger scale. 

BRENT: Yeah, eventually I think we will have another ’60s again as 
soon as things get shitty enough. Obviously not with all the... 

KENT: Hippies. 

BRENT: Yeah, not with all that, but something where people are a 
little elevated in their consciousness. 

KENT: Do you think that our economic system can allow for there not 
to be homeless people? Because it seems to me that that is a by- 
product that must be there. There must always be people to create 
demand for jobs and to create demand for... 

BRENT: Not homelessness. I think capitalism needs poverty, but it 
doesn’t need necessarily homelessness. We can still house people. I 
mean people that are in public housing are not affluent by any means. 
They are still suffering, they’re still trying to make ends meat. I think 
capitalism will always have that. 

KEVIN: But there is no reason for people to be sleeping on the street 
getting malathion sprayed on them because they don’t have anything on 
their heads. 

KENT: You’ve also tried to set up some different shows to benefit the 
homeless, do you think that that is something that, you know that 
benefit type things are something that the hardcore scene can actually 
do to make some kind of a small difference? 

KEVIN: Definitely. 

BRENT: Yeah. We’ve been, in the last month we’ve been really lax 
about doing anything like that, and we need to start doing something 
with it... 

DAVE: A lot more... 

BRENT: A lot more, because originally that was so 
much part of the drive of this band, actually being able to 
affect a change out side of hardcore, and do some good 
for other people besides the kids who come to shows. 

It’s doubtful if we do that, but I mean it’s obvious when 
we can raise money for a homeless group that we’ve 
done something worthwhile, and I really think one of the 
strong points of hardcore is its potential for doing good 
outside of itself, but it has never happened except 
Washington (D.C.)\ that’s really the only place where 
they’ve recognized the potential that hardcore has to do 
that. 

KENT: Why do you think that’s true? 

KEVIN: This is just a real young scene, I think. 

There’s just lots of kids that are into hardcore and they 
say “let’s get a band so we can play shows and have 
fun.” I think it’s such a fun thing, that’s what they think 
about a lot, in fact we’ve had people in our band before 
that just wanted to do this band because it was fun, and 
that was a slight discrepancy and they’re no longer with 
us. 

BRENT: I don’t think any of us are doing this because 
it’s fun. I think this band has been the biggest pain in the 
ass that I’ve had in my life, seriously. 

KENT: I’m sure you get something out of it. 

BRENT: Yeah, I do, but I think that I’ve put so much 
more into it then I’ve gotten out of it. That’s the way I 
feel now. 

KENT: On those same lines, obviously you haven’t 
played at any giant clubs, is that something that concerns 
you; clubs and door prices, and product prices, and just 
the commercialism in hardcore? 

BRENT: Yeah, with the demo we tried to just do it as 
cheaply as we could to show everyone else that it can be 
done, and I think it came out really well considering how 
much it costs ($1 ). We’ll never play the Country Club 
and we always try to avoid high door prices. 

KEVIN: It also comes with size, I mean it’s real 
tough... we can just go “fine we’re not going to play 
your fucking shows” and then people go “fine, who are 
you? Who cares?” I think, hopefully. I’m not talking to 
get huge to get huge. I’m talking the bigger you get the 
more influence you have. 

BRENT: Yeah, I think we’ll have more control over the 


places we can play. 

KEVIN: That would be highly beneficial. 

BRENT: Yeah, look at Fugazi, I mean they are absolutely huge and 
they’ve got so much control over clubs now. There’s absolutely no 
band in California that could play the Country Club and do it for $6. 

It would be really nice to have that kind of control. 

KENT : Do you think that, from my point of view that whole inde- 
pendent aspect of hardcore is really important, do you think that is 
something that people are still concerned with? 

BRENT: I don’t know if people are 
concerned with it anymore. It seems 
like with straight edge in the last three 
years it has become such a, not really 
commercial, but very close to main- 
stream movement. I mean the way kids 
are looking, case in point, myself. 

There’s just not a whole lot of stress on 
being alternative anymore, and in the 
past I’ve always ridiculed the whole 
notion as not being important and there 
are other things that hardcore could do 
to be more positive like doing benefits, 
but I’m starting to realize the value of 
having a truly alternative scene just 
because society is such a corruptible lie. 

KENT: Obviously you’ve been 
growing, do you think you’ll have the 
capability of being an influence in 
Southern California? 

KEVIN: I think so, especially... It 
depends, you can’t predict the future, 
but we’re going to get a very good deal 
going out with your ‘zine just because 
you are so influential and in a positive 
or negative way you distribute to 2,000 
people and we’re going to get excellent 
distribution across the country and in 
Southern California, and I don’t know, 
it’s hard to say, I mean it could catch on 
like wildfire or where people are just 
“these guys are fucking lame, why did 
Kent blow it?’’ 

BRENT : There is a real chance that we 
could alienate ourselves, and I’ve been 
starting to feel that already. Especially 
at the last Bam show when we were 
trying to stop people from slamming and 
everyone got really fucking pissed. 

KENT: But that wasn’t when you were 
playing. 

BRENT: No, it wasn’t but I mean 
that’s something we could do as a band 
when we speak out against them. We 
could very well alienate ourselves from 
a lot of people because for a lot of 
people hardcore is just a social outlet; it’s something to do to have fun. 
KEVIN: That’s a chance. 

KENT: But don’t you think, that Bam show perse, I felt like the 
majority of the people there were glad that we were doing what we 
were doing. 

BRENT: Yeah they were. 

KENT : And it felt like to me that there were other people that were 
willing to do that but they never thought of that as an option. 

BRENT: There may be a real silent part of the hardcore audience that 
may become more vocal. God, it would be so cool if everyone... 
KEVIN: Swarmed the slam pit and filled the big moat with people and 
just stood there. 

BRENT: Not that, but like if the people that have been traditionally 
silent would suddenly take a voice, and say “oh god maybe someone 
will oppose the things that I think are so stupid, and maybe I will too.’’ 
KENT: Do you think the majority of people that come to hardcore 
shows are good people, depending on the show obviously? I mean, 
between the Bam and the Country Club there’s a vast difference. 
BRENT: It’s hard to say, I could ask myself the very same question 
about people that go to anything. It’s hard to say who a good person is. 
KENT: Okay, another way, do you think the people, the typical 


hardcore person, do you think they are receptive to new ideas and are 
able to deal with them in a better way then the average person? 

KEVIN: I’d like to think so. 

BRENT: Yeah, I’d like to think so. 

DAVE: I would say no. Case in point the Fugazi show, you get a band 
like Beat Happening that is doing something radically different, from 
the crowds point of view. They get up there and they get spit on, they 
get ashtrays thrown at them, I mean, at the Country Club I don’t think 
you can get something radical and totally different and present it on 
stage. 

KENT: Right, but I was thinking more in 
terms of ideas, personal action, and 
lifestyles, but definitely that is a true point 
too. 

BRENT: It’s hard to say, a lot of people 
that have been into hardcore have been into 
it for quite a long time and they’re really 
used to what they’re doing, and there has 
been this consensus among bands that 
being hardcore is enough, and I don’t think 
it is at all. There is so much that you can 
do in your life to help other people and to 
make yourself a better person. Being 
hardcore is just being hardcore. Being in 
the hardcore scene is such a small thing, I 
mean it’s worthwhile if you are genuinely 
trying to make it something good, but just 
being in it to be in a band or sing-a-long or 
to look the part really means nothing at all, 
and I don’t think the person who’s being in 
the scene for those reasons is any better 
than anyone else. 

KENT: it seems to me like for all the 
criticism that the straight edge crowd might 
take it seems that they are somewhat 
receptive because they’ve already done 
something with their lives. It’s a little bit 
different, they are capable and willing if 
some band came along that they really 
liked with ideas and opinions. Look at 
vegetarianism. 

BRENT : But a lot of people would argue 
the other way though, I mean, just say that 
vegetarianism has expanded because it is a 
trend, and that they aren’t capable for 
thinking for themselves. Maybe things are 
spread that way. 

KENT : How do you determine the 
difference between a trend and a non-trend? 
BRENT: It’s totally subjective, no one 
can, it’s whatever way you want to look at 
it. I think if you’re not straight edge then 
it’s a trend... (laughter) 

KEVIN: It’s a trend you’ll grow out of. 
KENT: Yeah, exactly, (laughter) 

The topic kind of died... 

KENT: On a musical aspect, do you think that you have some 
originality? 

BRENT: I don’t know. I tliink we’re getting there. It’s hard to say, I 
mean our first stuff was crap. It really was. 

KEVIN: I hear you. 

BRENT: I think it’s getting better. There’s obviously influences in it, 
and we all know them. 

KEVIN: It’s just a matter of time. Brent’s modest, but excellent at 
trumpet, and he just now started playing guitar a year and a half ago, 
and with time he’s going to get better, and the better he gets the 
different the music will be. He doesn’t like to play what everyone else 
plays. He writes all our music so... 

BRENT: I think the whole idea behind writing music is starting to 
change because honestly when we first started I didn’t know what I 
wanted out of this band, and if we would have just done the whole O.C. 
thing and got popular that way I think originally I would have been 
happy, but now that totally revolts me. There’s different ideas behind 
writing each song now, and I’m trying to get away from the stereotypi- 
cal, the idea of me writing all of this angry music and writing it entirely 
the same style it’s not really indicative of the person I am because I’m 



not always angry. I think I’m more a quite person then anything else. 

So I’ve been thinking a lot of trying to put different parts of myself into 
the music instead of always this rage that, you know no one feels anger 
all the time, it’s just that I feel it a lot. All you have to do is walk 
outside, but you don’t feel it all the time, and for the music to express it 
all the time wouldn’t really be fair to myself I don’t think. 

KENT: Before “Paradox” you always mention that it’s this paradox to 
kill people because they’ve killed, why do you think that it is ineffec- 
tive to kill people? I 
mean I understand for 
you personally, your 
moral point of view, but 
why does it not work? 
KEVIN: Because it 
doesn’t set an example 
of non-violence, it 
continues an example of 
violence. When 
someone kills someone it 
is a violent act, if the 
state, if the country 
actually wanted to deter 
those actions from 
occurring in the future 
they would not allow 
violence at all. They 
would say “We’re not 
going to stand for 
violence, not even from 
our level. If you’re 
going to kill someone 
and they find you guilty 
then you’re going to be 
thrown in jail for the rest 
of your life. We’re not 
even going to attempt the 
violent act.” All it does 
is say that violence is 
acceptable but only in 
certain situations, but it 
is still saying that it is 
acceptable. 

BRENT : The way 
capital punishment is set 
up right now, though, 
there are so few people 
that are actually 
executed that it’s really 
not a feasible deterrence 
for people, and if we 
were living in the time of 
Ferdinand and Isabella 
and we have the 
inquisition going and a 
million people are dying 
every year then I think 
people would behave 
themselves because it 
would be a real threat, 
but as it is now we’ve 
got probably a 10 to 15 
year stay on death row 
before you actually get 
killed if you ever get 
I’m not saying that the 
more people because 
that’s obviously wrong, but from a logistical point of view it’s just not 
working. 

KENT: In “Force,” there is obviously a vegetarian context, are there 
other connotations that you are shooting at? 

BRENT: Yeah, I left the song ambiguous deliberately because I really 
think that life is what drives this planet and it is more important than 
political systems and it is more important than money and it is more 
important than material things, and what I mean by life is obviously 
animals, I mean you’re right, we’re all vegetarians, but I also mean it in 
a political sense that governments shouldn’t have the right to exploit 


people and they shouldn’t have the right to kill people, and people in 
this country in particular should not support political parties that are 
killing people, not only the Republicans but the Democrats are doing it 
too. So I mean the song has a lot of different aspects to it, and I mean it 
only as a defense of life. In a sense I guess it’s my own personal Hip- 
pocratic oath because I am planning to go to med school and it’s what I 
want to do. 

KENT : Is that the closest thing you have to a political song, I mean 
“Paradox” is actually apolitical song. 

BRENT : I think the band as a whole, every single song if you had to 
sum it up would be about equality, and equality can be a political 
concept as well. In that sense I think every song is political, but I’m 
not trying to draw these really shady lines that yeah we’re a political 
band. There are always connotations, and “Force” may be the most 
political song, but it’s not as clear. 

KENT: In terms of that song, where would you stand on abortion? 
BRENT : Well, personally I feel that abortion is wrong, but I mean I 
would never ever support the*govemment’s right to limit anything, and 
that includes a woman’s choice to control her own body, but I just think 
that it is totally ridiculous to think that a fetus is not alive because it is 
only a matter of weeks or months before it is an actual person. It 
always has the potential, and a little bit of time is just such an insignifi- 
cant thing in determining what is a person. 

KENT: You could take that back to the Catholic’s point of view to 
just a little bit more time, and sperm is a potential. 

BRENT: But sperm has no potential in and of itself. 

KENT: True. 

BRENT: It’s pretty obvious. I mean I guess it does sound a little bit 
puritanical, but it’s the way I feel. But I will always be pro-choice. 
KENT: Do you think that you will ever write political songs? 

DAVE: I’d like to. I’d like to, definitely. 

KENT: Do you have any idea about what kind of things? 

DAVE: I’ve started to do a lot more writing personally, I mean just on 
a personal level, I can’t write music. I don’t have the talent to do it. 
I’ve tried, I just don’t think I can write music, so the only way for me to 
add to this band is to write and I know I can do it, I just haven’t come 
up with anything. 

KENT: Do you mean in terms of songs or other kinds of literature to 
pass out? 

DAVE: Maybe both. Maybe both, I mean that’s pretty far out to think 
that I can do that, but hopefully I can, but as for now, just lyrics. I’m 
just concentrating on a lot of lyrics right now. I started writing a lot 
about the nuclear issue. I’ve become interested in a group called The 
Big Mountain Support Group that deals with Indian rights in Arizona. 
I’m very interested in that. I’d really like to write more about that. 
KENT: You were going to pass out some stuff at shows weren’t you? 
DAVE: Yeah, for the show up here I left it there because I came 
straight from work, for the show with V.D. at Spankey’s I didn’t do it 
just because of the whole... 

BRENT: It seemed really inappropriate. 

DAVE: Exactly, it seemed very inappropriate just from maybe 
meeting V.D., but I don’t want to go much further into that... sorry. 
BRENT: Now we’re dead. 

KENT: Me too, join the club. 

KEVIN: “Kent McClard you fucker” (A V.D. quote). 

KENT: Have you ever thought about passing out like lyrics and other 
kinds of things? 

BRENT: Yeah, we have. I’d love to do it. I haven’t, in recent months, 
been putting as much effort into the band as I should be, but I really 
would like to pass out literature. Even like more detailed explanations 
of each song, something like that. 

DAVE: Which we are doing on the 7". 

BRENT: There’s so much more we could do with the band that we 
haven’t been doing. 

DAVE: We’re still growing, I mean god. I don’t know how long 
we’ve been together in this form, less than a year? 

KEVIN: Right, we’re just going to have to bring it to another level, 
and it’s going to take time. I think' we all plan on doing this for some 
time and I think with time we’ll bring ourselves to higher levels. 
BRENT: We need to push ourselves a little more, I mean push myself. 
KEVIN: It’ hard because you’re working tons of hours a week, I’m 
working 30 hours a week, we’re all going to school full time, I mean 
it’s real difficult... 

DAVE: We live two hours away. 

KEVIN: It’s difficult, but it’s defmitely something we plan on doing 
and I think will do. Dave’s starting to pass out literature and stuff. I 



think all of that stuff is going to happen. I don’t think we’ll ever be 
content with just getting called up on the phone and having people ask 
us if we want to play a show and then driving down and playing a show 
and then driving home. It’s just not worth it. It’s not what we all 
envision this band to be a vehicle for. 

KENT: Why do you think that the majority of bands do envision that 
as the total goal? 

KEVIN: Because they haven’t experienced it. 

KENT: But have you experienced that? 

KEVIN: We’ve experienced playing shows, I mean you always set 
goals for yourself. At the beginning of this band our goal was to write 
some songs, and after that our goal was to play them well and after that 
to actually play a show and then to play another one, and after that one 
we kind of got stuck in this let’s play show after show after show after 
show, and after that it was to play a benefit show and make some 
money for some people, and now it’s, it’s, we’ve done that, and we’ve 
played with big bands and people that we thought we’re mystical who 
we’re actually just business men, and I mean it’s now time for us to 
push ourselves and expand as a band. 

BRENT: I would rather, even though putting on those shows was 
frustrating and hellish, I would rather every single show we do be set 
up by ourselves and have it a little more socially responsible then just 
going down and playing Spanky’s because there really is nothing to 
playing Spanky’s. It’s just, it’s really a diversion. I could do anything 
on Saturday, I could go play football, honestly, driving down to 
Riverside and playing those shows... if there is no social merit then it’s 
really worthless. 

KEVIN: That’s also why we need to expand on, if we are going to do 
things like that then we need to do things like Dave was talking about 
and pass out literature, and you know talking to people... 

BRENT: We need to become a lot more uncompromising. 

KEVIN: Definitely. 

BRENT: Not asserting ourselves, but getting our points across 
because we haven’t been doing it as well as we could be. 

KEVIN: I think another microphone on stage for commentary from 
the band in between songs or possibly writing songs with two vocal 
inputs, which would be... 

DAVE: We’ll have to see what happens with that. 

KEVIN: Yeah, we’re thinking about it. So we’ll see. 

KENT: A lot of what you're talking about is trying to set up stan- 
dards and not be compromising, do you think that will turn people 
away? 

BRENT: It could. 

KEVIN: Hopefully it won’t. 

DAVE: My personal view is who cares? I don’t care. ^ 

BRENT: We have to do this for ourselves. 

KEVIN: But you can take that view, and I’ve taken that view, and I 
probably still have that view right now, but then again if we can draw 
as many people that go to a Country Club show and not have a 
Country Club show price, and not have a Country Club atmosphere 
then we can actually reach all those people that are there. The more 
people that come to our shows, that we don’t turn away, but still 
remain uncompromising then... 

BRENT: We need to couple the two because part of doing it is being 
effective, and if you’re not effective, if you’re turning everyone 
away... true you’re still doing it and it’s good in a personal sense, but 
you’re not doing anything for other people. You’re not trying to 
change anything. 

KEVIN: I had a big long talk with someone about that at our last 
show and I’m going to start putting a lot of thought into pre-show 
preparation and try to figure out how to approach certain subjects 
because we’re so angry when we play that people may just be shutting 
that out and not wanting to have anything to do with it because we are 
just pushing the issue on them, which I want the issues to be pre- 
sented, but I want it to be presented in a way where hopefully they can 
kick it around in their head, not where they are just going to shut it out 
and not have anything to do with it before they even hear what it’s 
about. 

KENT: What was the topic that was... 

KEVIN: Just the fact that sometime I get angry and yell and don’t 
really take the time to explain things thoroughly and things like that. 
BRENT: I’d rather not be totally contrived up on stage, but I think it 
is important that the ideas get across and not just ranting and raving. 
KENT: Why do you think the scene in general is fairly conservative, 
at least where we live? 

BRENT: All the kids are coming from conservative backgrounds. 


KENT: This is a boring question, let’s not do it, oh go ahead... 
BRENT: You can’t say that there’s been anyone that’s been influential 
in the hardcore scene we’re involved with. I mean there’s like little 
sub-sects of hardcore. There’s like the Media Children people who do 
a lot of things; set up benefit shows, and do a lot of picnics and free co- 
operative stuff, and then there’s the O.C. hardcore thing, which we are 
more into it, and there has been no band in Southern California that has 
challenged the way that those kids have grown up, the way that I’ve 
grown up, the way we’ve all grown up. So they enter the scene and not 
seeing any resistance to that the whole conservative view is just 
acclimated into the scene, and I don’t know, it’s hard to say if that kind 
of view is everywhere. 

KENT: It seems that it is symptomatic of the whole country for the 
last six years at least, or at least since the second Reagan term. Do you 
think that we will see any kind of swing to the left in the future? 
BRENT: Yeah, I think we will, I mean we have to... 

KEVIN: I think we have to, it’s just getting too out of control. 
BRENT: With insurance getting absolutely ridiculous and the majority 
of people in this country can ’t even get decent medical coverage 
because they can’t afford insurance. People are going to start to 
question that eventually, I don’t know why they haven’t, but I think 
they definitely will. It will get to a point where so many people are 
getting screwed over that something is going to have to change, and it’s 
not going to be anything radical in this country, it will just be four years 
going by and somebody will be elected and change will be imple- 
mented gradually. 

KENT: Do you think our society can continue this way indefinitely? 
BRENT: Western society? 

KENT: Yeah. 

BRENT: No. Eventually we’ll kill ourselves if we keep going the 
way we are. It’s inevitable. 

DAVE: I agree. 
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SONIA: Did 
someone 
originally have 
this idea, this 
concept of 
Admiral, or did it 
develop with 
time? 

MIKE: Well, 
yeah, I guess it 
was kind of me 
‘cause I was just 
tired of not doing 
anything. I 
wanted to be in a 
band you know. 

It’s like my trip. 

SONIA: Why are 
all of you doing 
this with your 
lives? Why do 
you have this 
band and what do 
you want to 
accomplish with 
Admiral? 

MIKE: These are 
like the only guys 
I can work with and it just fell together, especially with the line up we 
have now. This is it. There’s no one else I can work with. 

BILL: I just think it’s a good mold of Pennsylvania musicians. 
SONIA: So you’re all real happy with the way things are going now? 
SEAN: Yeah, for the most part. I don’t know I suppose there could be 
better things I could be doing with my life as far as that aren’t so time 
consuming and as far as the band goes right now it’s very much so 
money consuming too, I bought a van and everything and I’m paying 
that off. And with just equipment that I rent you know for practicing 
and just a lot of the p.r. we do, calling people 
and all the traveling we do, sometimes we 
don’t get paid enough gas money. 

JOSEPH: Punk rock. 

SEAN: But you know, if I wasn’t in Admiral 
I don’t know what I would be doing. I mean I 
know I’d probably be pursuing different 
things... 

MIKE: I’d be dead... 

SEAN: But I don’t know where my outlet of 
creativity would come from because it seems 
just like now when we get up on stage I just 
don’t give a fuck anymore. I mean I care 
about the music but I don’t give a fuck in the 
sense that this is it, this is our trip, and this is 
what I want to do so I just lose my mind and I 
know these guys do too. 

SONIA: How do you feel when you guys are 
on stage playing live? 


JOSEPH: Very hot, and wet, and Backstreets, 7/22/90, photo Skindrud 
strange. 

SONIA: What does it do to you on stage when you are playing live? 
MIKE: Exhaust me. I don’t know. It just strikes all these emotions. 
SONIA: Have you ever felt anything like it before? 

BILL: Yeah I have. Hitting home runs in little league ( laughter all 
around). I’m serious. It’s the same feeling. It’s like you just did 
something great and you get noticed for it and it’s great. I mean, 
people come up, you know, when I used to hit the big home run in the 
big game for little league (laughter round two). You know how every- 
body would come up and say, “God that was great! I loved seeing you 
walk around the bases!’’ And we won the game and it was incredible, 
and let’s go get some ice cream! Now this is the same thing. I go up 
on stage and people come up and say, “God that was incredible! You 
guys played great!’’ and people say, “Let’s go get a beer!’’ And I have 
to say, “I’m sorry. I used to be in a straight edge band. I just don’t...’’ 
GARRETT (roadie): And what if you guys play like shit? Is it like 
striking out? 

BILL: No playing like shit is probably like just me individually 
playing great but the team losing., 

JOSEPH: We’ve felt very often that we played like shit but for some 
reason people argue with us. 

MIKE: I know personally that I have totally high expectations for our 
performance. 

SEAN: And we never live up to Mike’s expectations. Never. 

MIKE: Yeah, I have really high standards. 

BILL: I think a lot of times we’ve sounded like shit and these guys 
don’t agree with me. 




SEAN: Being on stage is just like. . .’cause I kind of feel like we’re 
not just a bunch of guys who play music, we’re like artists in a way. 
There’s so much you can do. It seems like a lot of bands follow the 
club rules: they get up, they get on stage, they set up, they play their 
tunes, they jump around a little or the singer walks across the stage and 
says things in between songs and then they get off and that’s it. 
JOSEPH: And they go sit in the back. 

SEAN: Yeah. And it’s like you can do so much. I mean you could 
totally cut yourself open and bleed or draw on yourself or take paint 
and throw it on something. You can do all kinds of crazy things. And 
it’s like that’s what I’m trying to get at because the more and more we 
play out the more and more I feel less conscious. I don’t care if people 
like us or not. I don’t care whether they’re watching us or not. I’m 
doing this because it’s like, the whole thing of like the expressionism of 
it. This is what I can do and this is what I want to do. Like I wanted to 
bring a trash can to a show and a baseball bat but I couldn’t find a trash 
can suitable enough. It’s a really neat experience; like Bill said, it’s 
the greatest natural high. ‘Cause like people came up to us the other 
night in Separate Peace and cried. 

BILL: Yeah, the whole thing about when we played in Rochester the 
other night, we got like great compliments. We made people cry with 
some of our songs which is really odd. But I just looked at it as we did 
okay. We did alright. It wasn’t bad but it wasn’t like great. It was a 
good show but I mean other people seemed to think it was better, I 
don’t know. 

MIKE: I think we gave it our all. We put every ounce, you know. . . 
SEAN: Even when we practice. . . 

BILL: With practice it’s the same thing as a show. It’s what we feel 
when we’re playing a song. We don’t like cheat anybody out of our 
feelings. 

MIKE: I know, we don’t play the songs. We feel them. 

SEAN: It must’ve been a good show ‘cause my knee’s reswollen. 
SONIA: Mike, you said you have a lot of high expectations every time 
you guys play. What do you expect? 

MIKE: Well, I just like a good sound to go along with it. 

SONIA: Do you guys have a concept of what you’re trying to get 
people to understand or some sort of an achievement you’re after or is 
it all just spontaneous? 

MIKE: Well, it is spontaneous but I’d like everybody to feel it you 
know. I’d just like to see everyone just pounding their. . . 

JOSEPH: Doing whatever they want. Having a good time, not feeling 
like they have to do something. Many times before when we’ve played 
and maybe it’s a wrong thing to do. I’ve always suggested to people to 
do what they want to do, move around, whatever. I don’t know if it 
comes across as telling them what to do. I mean if they want to stand 
there that’s fine, I just don’t want them to feel like they have to do 
something or because they’re female they have to stand in the back. 
‘Cause that happened at a show we played in Washington state, all the 
male people in the building we’re up front and they were fighting and 
purposely knocking each other over and all the females we’re just 
sitting in the back, way back, not even like standing close. And I said 
if you just want to come up you don’t have to come in the center, put 
yourself in the target to get hurt or anything, you know, but if you don’t 
feel like sitting down... We’ve played shows where the people have 
gone completely nuts, jumped all over the place and had a good time 
and we’ve still got the same reaction when we get off the stage like 
everything was great and stuff like that. And then people just stand in 
front of us, just stand and watch us, and we get the same reaction when 
we get off. I mean it does help a little bit if they jump around and have 
a good time. But it’s still not going to hinder our performance. You 
can just do whatever you want when you watch us. 

SEAN: One thing I try to get across is that there are certain songs that 
we do that I feel a lot of pain during. I mean it’s so much pain that I 
want to like. . .1 don’t know what I want to do but I feel a lot of pain. 
And I want to project that we mean this. It’s not something we’re 
doing because it’s making us money and it’s not something we’re doing 
because we want to get popular. It’s something we’re doing because 
it’s just there. A lot of times it’s how I feel about the world. 

BILL: That’s one of the reasons I wanted to use that guy for the cover 
of our seven inch, because he looked like he represented a lot of pain 
and agony and a lot of hardship. 

SEAN: But on the same side he looked hopeful too. 

JOSEPH: Yeah, I thought he looked free. 

BILL: But he’s gone through a hell of a lot of shit. 

SEAN: Yet he can still stand to fall. When I look at the E.P. now I 
think that was a really good choice for the cover because it represents 


like, what Bill said, the pain and the desperation and yet his hands are 
raised to hope. 

BILL: We’re not a band that’s about pain and hatred and things like 
that. We’re more or less a positive band but we have a lot of feelings 
that could go either positive or negative. That’s reality. 

We’re a reality band! 

SONIA: How do you feel about audience participation and slamming 
and stage diving? 

MIKE: Well one thing I hate to see is people just totally slamming 
and jumping on stage and not even caring about listening to the lyrics 
and just using the music as a backdrop to their aggression. 

SEAN: I think it’s fun when people dance. 

MIKE: If they’re feeling it you luiow. 

JOSEPH: I don’t think it’s an aggression thing. I just think they feel 
like they have to do it. People always say, “I’m getting out my 
aggression,’’ but I think they think they have to do that and I’d rather 
they do whatever they want. 

SEAN: I remember reading this quote that said like, “Punk was a form 
of middle class white aggression that was under the gun from authority 
and their parents 
and school and 
everything” and I 
read these quotes 
from people that 
went to shows 
because they 
wanted to just get 
into a fight and they 
just wanted to 
forget about the 
world for awhile, 
just slam and stuff. 

And now it seems 
like there’s no need 
for that anymore. 

Some places we 
play people will just 
dance which is 
totally great and 
they’ll just stand 
there in their own 
little world and 
dance to the music 
and that’s the kind 
of person that I kind 
of like playing to 
more, that’s going 
to appreciate it for 
their own sense 
because that’s an 
individual to me. 

But these guys that 
run around in the 
circle dance and 
punch each other 
and give each other 
black eyes, I mean, 

I really don’t enjoy 
that. 

BILL: When I’m 
trying to watch a 
band and you can’t 
watch the band play 
for a minute without 
looking to your side 
to see if you’re 
going to get nailed. 

MIKE: Well you 
can explode and go 
nuts just standing 
there you know. 

You don’t have to 
hurt anybody. I 
mean I just stand 
there when I’m 
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beside you. When do your rights end and someone else’ s begin? For 
awhile I wouldn’t go to shows because I pay money to go in here and 
get brutalized. And even though I’m not a small person, I mean I can 
imagine someone who’s 5*4" or a younger kid or a younger girl gets 
hurt in the pit and it’s just like depressing. 

MIKE: Stage diving and slamming can be fun. 

SEAN: You paid to get into the show. I don’t care what you do as 
long as you don’t really infringe on me. People are going to do it no 
matter what. There’s certain types of music that it goes to I think, 
there’s certain types of music that attract that thrash crowd but there are 
certain types of music that to me don’t warrant that anymore. I think 
it’s kind of redundant because they’re like running around in circles 
and they’re getting nowhere. 

MIKE: But it’s got to be expected. I mean we play that style of 
music. We play music that makes people react like that. 

JOSEPH: Actually, I took part in circle dancing not too long ago and I 
had a lot of fun ‘cause everybody was having fun, nobody was 
punching each other. I was just standing on the side and putting my 
hand out and people were slapping my hand and everybody had a smile 
on their face. This was in South Dakota. Then somebody grabbed me 
and pulled me in and nobody was being vicious about it. Everyone was 
just having a fun time. 

SEAN: When Dead Silence played, before they went on, Green Day 
played and they were just like, “We don’t think Admiral’s punk 
because we didn’t see them out in the pit!’’ So Joe and I just both 
looked at each other and did the total circle dance and all I did was like 
just grab people and circle dance with them and that was kind of fun 
but I can really see where in a scene that isn’t fun how people are just 
turned. . .1 mean I might even be turned off by that. 

MIKE: When everybody’s smiling it’s cool. 

SEAN: Yeah, I don’t care if they’re going in a figure eight or 
whatever. 

BILL: Some girl asked me if I wanted to dance and I didn’t even 
know she meant circle dance. She grabbed me by the arm and took me 
around the circle a couple times. It was great. She was the first girl 
I’ve ever like slam danced with. 

SEAN: Rapid City, South Dakota was like. . .1 mean you’d think there 
was... we pull in and we’re like, “Oh my god, South Dakota.’’ And 
when we got to the show the kids were so friendly and they were young 
and they were so energetic and the guys we stayed with were the best 
hosts and it just gave me so much hope because here they are, there’s 
no skinhead trouble, there’s no violence at shows, no one hates each 
other. Maybe it’s a young scene and it hasn’t gone through that yet but 
I really hope it stays that way because it was just such an inspiration. It 
was fun playing to those people. 

| SONIA: How was your tour overall in retrospect? 

MIKE: It was the best. 

| JOSEPH: I wish I was there right now. 

SEAN: As soon as Mike got the pictures back it made us 
want to be there again. 

| MIKE: We organized it ourselves, which is the way you 
should do it, and we went into it knowing that we we’re a 
small band, an unheard of band, and we booked it with that 
in mind and we just didn’t have high expectations. I think a 
lot of bands that go on tour have these high expectations 
that there will be a lot of people and it just went a lot better 
than I thought it would go. 

| BILL: The only place that was a real disappointment was 
Arizona which was odd. 

SEAN: Well we came through Texas and then the show 
was cancelled in Arizona and like twenty people showed up 
and then New Mexico was cancelled. 

MIKE: Yeah, we had a couple cancellations but we met so 
many cool people. 

BILL: There were a lot of high points on the tour but there 
were a couple lows. 

JOSEPH: Being with Separate Peace made the tour. I 
wouldn’t have wanted to tour with anybody else. We were 
• • \ like one band. 

SEAN: It was like a big happy family. 

BILL: We interchanged, some nights they would go on 
last and some nights we would go on last. It wasn’t like a 
competition thing where they were always opening for us 
or vice versa. 

JOSEPH: It was equal everything as far as we did it. 
BILL: Yeah, we split the pay fifty fifty. 


that inspires me, you know. I won’t move more than like five steps. 
SEAN: People went to shows when they were younger or when they 
first start out and they see all these guys running around in a circle, 
punching each other and stuff, and they think fuck that’s great and they 
get out there and do the same thing and then the next generation of 
punks that comes along, they see the same thing and yet you don’t see 
too many people out there having a good time. ‘Cause I’ve actually 
been to shows where I was watching some favorite bands of mine and 
just dance and I actually got assaulted because I was dancing and not 
slamming. 

JOSEPH: I just wanted to say about people participating or just 
standing there, whenever I’m playing if I see someone just standing 
there for some reason it makes me feel kind of self conscious, just 
staring at me or us. I’d rather be on the same floor as people, playing 
basement type things or whatever. Just being on stage feels separate, 
you feel like people are looking up. That’s why I’d rather they not be 
looking, they just move around or whatever and have their eyes closed. 
MIKE: Well, I like to have their attention, not staring at you but. . . 
SEAN: The last time someone stage dived when we were on tour I 
totally got kicked in the face by a real combat boot and that just didn’t 
feel good. 

JOSEPH: It doesn’t look like people like it either. I know I don’t like 
it when people are jumping on my head. 

MIKE: It’s also just a small percentage of people who do it. 

JOSEPH: It also seems like the people who do it, they do it, they run 
around, and they do it again. 

SEAN: And then you’re playing and sometimes you’re like perfect 
waist level to their arm and they can easily come up and hit you in the 
crotch or in the stomach or something. And to me that just doesn’t 
make me feel safe. When we played in Longview there was this really 
big guy and at first he was really slamming and stuff and then when we 
started playing he actually like stopped and was being cool and telling 
people to like slow down and stuff and maybe something happened 
with that guy that he realized it wasn’t the scene for him. 

SONIA: So do you think it’s not really appropriate for the newer 
generation just getting into punk now to experience that rush? I mean I 
don’t know how you behaved at fifteen but a common argument asks, 
“Should a kid today know better?’* 

MIKE: I don’t want to sound like we’re totally against it. I don’t like 
the way Fugazi preaches against slamming, don’t stage dive and stuff. 
SEAN: It’s what you want to do . You paid to get in. 

MIKE: I don’t like to see people get hurt, you know. 

JOSEPH: I think people should just be more careful about it. 
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JOSEPH: Stayed in the same places. 

SEAN: Shit in the same toilets. 

JOSEPH: Touched each other in places. . . 

MIKE: We were one band. 

MIKE: And we’re going to do it again next summer. 

SONIA: Nationwide or Europe? 

MIKE: Well we want to do both, remember? 

BILL: We’re just touring the southern tip of Florida. 

SONIA: Did you have any personal guidelines you went by when you 
booked the tour? 

BILL: Only over twenty -one. 

MIKE: We’d only play all ages and for door price, we wanted like 
five dollars or less and most of the shows were like three or four. 

SEAN: Except Oxnard was $6.50 and they said that was average for 
there which we were happy with because there are certain economic 
factors. 

MIKE: I talked to some people and they were like, “How can you do 
that you’re an unheard of band.” Hey, if we find a place to play that 
won’t meet our standards we just won’t play. 

JOSEPH: We don’t play, we drive. 

MIKE: Considering that we didn’t have a record out when we left, we 
got our records on tour, I think it was just a complete success story. 

We didn’t really lose money. We didn’t have band problems, I mean 
we had like minor band problems. . . 

JOSEPH: Were you on the same tour? 

SEAN: Mike was not on tour with us. 

JOSEPH: The van squeaked from Virginia to. . . 

SONIA: What were your impressions of the state of punk rock across 
the nation, at this point in 1990? 

JOSEPH: There were a lot of places out there that were nothing like 
here. I don’t feel like we have a lot here as far as a lot of people who 
stick together with each other. Most of the places we’ve played were 
like large groups of people who liked each other, and got along with 
each other. It was really fun to be there with them. 

SONIA: So you aren’t very disillusioned with the scene right now? 
BILL: I thought Berkeley was great! 

MIKE: If anything I’m disillusioned with this area. I thought 
everywhere else was a lot better. I really would rather not talk about it. 
I think it’s sad that I have to say this but I don’t want to connect myself 
with this scene. I’d rather consider ourselves a band from the world. 
We’re not from Harrisburg. 

SEAN: I’d like to say that I feel we work real hard at what we do and 
for a long time we did a lot of things for the scene. We were like the 
only people who would really try to put on shows and get different 
bands, like Mike would be the only guy who would get different bands. 

. .and people were just not into it. And the older scenesters would just 
say, “Oh if it’s not Jane’s Addiction or Fugazi” or something they 
wouldn’t come. It’s like you just get tired of it. 

JOSEPH: Well people around here, some people want to do stuff, but 
it just seems like for the wrong reasons, not for everybody but just for 
themselves. 

SONIA: How do you feel about the rise in Krishna consciousness? 
MIKE: It’s interesting. I mean, I’m very interested in Eastern 
philosophy and have been for a long time but the Krishna thing is 
crooked and trendy. 

SEAN: It’s like fascism, it’s like nazi skinhead-ism, or even just 
skinhead in general. It engulfs them up in it. Skinhead isn’t that bad 
but the nazi skinhead is. It just takes young impressionable minds and.. 
JOSEPH: It lies to them. 

SEAN: Krishna-ism targets young impressionable minds like some 
other youth groups and it warps them into believing that it’s the only 
way to go, and I’m just not into that. And how it’s invaded it and set 
new standards on how a band’s integrity is. 

SONIA: How has the female turn out been at your shows? 

JOSEPH: Some of them were really good. Longview, Washington is 
the one that stuck out. I mean there were females there but they 
weren’t part of the whole thing. 

BILL: South Dakota was the best female scene. Rapid City and Sioux 
Falls — girls were dancing, it was about a fifty fifty scene there, about 
fifty percent males fifty percent women which is the best scene that 
could possibly be. South Dakota in general was the best state we 
played. The girls were great, and so were the guys, I mean we’re not 
shorting anybody. 

JOSEPH: I remember in Little Rock, Arkansas, there was a particular 
girl dancing. She was the hardest... I mean, she wasn’t punching 
people or anything, but she was just going nuts, moving her head 



around and that was to the first band that played and all three bands she 
was just going nuts. That doesn’t really happen a lot around here. 
SONIA: Is there something you’d like to see happening in the scene 
right now? 

SEAN: Yeah, when we played Memphis, Tennessee, I’d like to see 
this stop. We had about twenty kids come up to us and ask us were we 
vegans or vegetarians, how did we feel about straight edge, and 
whether or not we were a political band. And I felt like if I didn’t give 
the right answer 
they would go 
away. Like they 
came up to us: 

“Are you vege- 
tarians” — 

’’Yeah.” “How 
do you feel about 
hardline straight 
edge?” — ’It 
sucks.” “Are 
you guys 
political at 
all?” — ’’Well 
kinda.” “Okay 
we’ll come see 
you then.” And I 
felt like if I said, 

“No, I eat steak. 

And no I’m not 
political. And I 
think hardline 
straight edge is 
okay, you know, 

I don’t care what 
they do,” that 
they wouldn’t 
have come seen 
us. And a couple 
people I heard 
wouldn’t come 
see us like the 
guys in Raid 
wouldn’t come 
see us because 
we weren’t 
politically correct 
and we weren’t 
all vegans. I 
want to see that 
stop, I really do. 

JOSEPH: What 
I want to see start 
more is people 
like you two 
putting together 
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threw together this thing before you left and then I read the whole 
thing, which is rare for me to do as far as like things that you call 
‘zines. I read that whole thing straight through and it was just really 
inspiring and gave me a really good feeling. That’s what I’d like to 


see, stuff like that. 

MIKE: I love to see people totally doing stuff that benefits more than 
just them, like the whole Blacklist thing, I’m totally into that. I can’t 
stand all these new labels that are putting out these seven inches and 
selling them for $3.50, $4.00. 

SEAN: You can do it for three. 

MIKE: I totally respect anybody who’s doing punk rock with integrity 
you know. On our tour we’met a lot of people who are, and that feel 
the same way we do, like Green Day, Econochrist. I’d love to sit there 
and list all the people ‘cause I totally have the utmost respect for them. 

I think it’s people like that that make me so happy to be into punk rock. 
SEAN: Like Fletcher in Memphis, Tennessee. In his home I felt like I 
was home. I shared some stuff with him, and he shared some stuff with 


us about feelings. 

JOSEPH: And that’s what he does. Every hardcore oriented band that 
plays at the Antenna club he puts them up, sets it up and does the 




booking. 

MIKE: And he doesn’t get anything out of it, just for the love of punk 
rock, hardcore. 

SEAN: Really when I think about it, he’s just like so unselfish. 

SEAN: As far as like the people I met it gave me a lot of inspiration 
because when I came back I realized that so many people did things for 
me that the only way I could possibly repay the kindness they gave was 
doing what they did for us. Give them any amount of food I have no 
matter what. Just help them out because if it hadn’t been for people 
helping us out we wouldn’t have made it. I’ll give anything that I have 
you know because it’s what people did for me and it makes me feel 
good too. 

BILL: We were 
generous with our 
shirts and our records 
too. People that helped 
us out, we just said, 

“Here’s a t-shirt.’’ 

Especially that one 
lady in Longview, 

Washington that put on 
the show. This lady’s 
like forty years old, 
she’s got cancer and 
she’s putting on 
hardcore shows. And 
that’s just like the 
greatest thing. She was 
talking about how she 
was displeased with 
All when they came 
through on their tour 
and they totally didn’t 
treat her well at all. 

And at the end of the 
night we gave her a 
shirt just to say thanks 
a lot ‘cause you put on 
this great show and we 

loved it. And she was ^ , ol . , , 
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you so much! I can’t believe you gave me a shirt!.’’ 

MIKE: And we felt bad you know ‘cause you wish there was 
more you could do. I just feel like totally in debt to anyone 
who ever has helped us. 

SEAN: She gave us $75 which is a lot and then she said, “I 
wanted to pay you twice that much.” And we’re just like, “No 
way.” 

BILL: At the time that was the most we had gotten paid. I 
was like hitting the floor. She’s like, “Is $75 enough?” It was 
godhead! 

JOSEPH: We played with Econochrist and they gave us $20 out of 
what they got paid ‘cause they were from the area and we were moving 
on and they gave us some of their money. 

SONIA: Are you really happy with your seven inch and the label? 
ADMIRAL: Yeah. 

SONIA: Did you think about doing your own label? 

MIKE: I’d really like to. I’d rather put out our own stuff but for 
financial reasons. . . 

SEAN: We’re just totally poor. 

BILL: I don’t hate the idea of putting out our own record but the 
advantages of being on a label, it seems like these days it’s a good thing 
‘cause it’s hard getting distributed and it’s so hard to press it and the 
money and everything. Just being on a label that has records that have 
been put out before that are somewhat notable, it just helps a lot. 

MIKE: Also, I communicated a lot with Jeff before we did it. He 
shares a lot of the same views. 

BILL: Even though Jeff’s a geek. 

MIKE: But then again, we are. He’s less of a geek. 

SEAN: We’ll record for the album and do that for Soul Force. 

Garrett’s started up a label with Tom, Jay, and John (Significant 
Records) and I want to put out what they want to do and I’d like to do a 
single with them too if we could maybe, if they’re ever able to, just to 
help them out. And I wouldn’t mind doing a single of our own. 

SONIA: Your lyrics seem semi-obscure. Enough so that there are a lot 
of levels of meaning that you can interpret from them. It’s been 


brought to my attention that “Homs Lay Silent” is a song about the 
abuse of animals, or vegetarianism. How do you come to write your 
songs? Where do you find your inspiration? 

SEAN: I always try to write something that I don’t feel is going to be 
straightforward enough to offend you or offend anybody in the band 
who may not believe what I believe. I do it in a way where it makes 
you think yet it’s subtle enough to slap you a little. I like to write 
because I feel it may be one thing I can do and it may be one way I can 
communicate. “Homs Lay Silent” is about several things: it’s about the 
abuse of animals but it’s also about the line “I can see what I touch” 
and that’s basically you could walk into a store and see this prepack- 
aged chicken. Do you really know what a chicken looks like, or 
do you really know what veal looks like? And “I can see what I 
touch” is just about seeing these happy looking products but 
what really are they? A couple of the other lines are “question- 
ing my abilities/my abilities to care/with dimes in pockets/and 
lies on tongues/questioning my abilities to love and care.” I 
think about people who want my money and they’re lying to me 
and they’re saying give me your money because this is the thing 
I want you to buy and I’m saying you’re questioning my 
abilities to love and care and they’re saying this is good for you, 
you know. You should do this, you should do that. So it’s not 
only about the abuse of animals; it’s about the lies that go along 
with all that. 

BILL: The best thing about the lyrics is that you can interpret 

them any way you want. 
We all have our own 
interpretation of our 
lyrics. Sean writes with 
such a vague greatness. 
That is, you can put your 
own mentality into these 
words and read them 
and you get out from 
them whatever you 
want. If you get pain 
and hatred out of it then 
that’s fine. That’s your 
emotion, whatever. If 
you get animal libera- 
tion out of it, if you get a 
song about the home- 
less, or illiteracy, you 
know that’s fine. It’s 
your trip. You look at it 
the way you want to. 
MIKE: For example, 
one thing I’ve read out 
of “Homs Lay Silent” is 
like on a broader sense 
of what Sean was saying 
about the chicken or whatever, just people not having any voice, you 
know, their horns laying silent and just like these prepackaged people 
with no voice. I just think Sean’s songs have different levels you can 
take them on. 

SEAN: Also the song “Comes From Nowhere” is probably one of the 
most blunt songs I’ve ever written. The line “He is limbless and he 
comes from nowhere” is talking about that too, about people who don’t 
know what’s going on, they don’t know where they’re from and they 
don’t know their culture. 

BILL: One time when I was reading “Homs Lay Silent” I was 
thinking about horns. Now you could think about a brass horn or you 
could think of sprouting horns from your head and I was thinking about 
these two rams. If you’ve ever gone up to Colorado you see rams 
butting heads like hell. And I pictured “Homs Lay Silent” almost like 
we’ve stopped butting heads. Our horns are laying silent. 

JOSEPH: That’s weird ‘cause I always looked at it as horns like that 
but I pictured a cow not being able... his horns lay silent because you 
kill that animal and there’s nothing he can say verbally about it, he just 
puts down his head. I mean they have to feel pain, you know, they 
have nerves and all that. But there’s nothing they can say. They can 
make noise but they can’t say, “Stop.” And we chow down while horns 
lay silent. You go and you kill me and eat me and I can’t say anything 
about it. 

BILL: When I first joined this band I couldn’t make out half the titles 
of the songs or anything like that. I couldn’t understand why this was 



named this and the first couple of weeks I asked Sean what’s this song 
about and finally I got all the songs in my head but it was really 
difficult for the first couple weeks ‘cause they’d be going like okay 
we’re going to do “Blindfoldeats.” That’s the name of the song 
“Blindfoldeats.” That’s not two different words that’s one word put 
together. Now what the fuck is that? We have a song called “Slowco 
Bustola.” What the fuck is that? 

SONIA: What are some of your newer songs about? 

BILL: What’s “Slowco Bustola’’ about? 

SEAN: “Slowco Bustola’’ should have been called “Surrounded Yet 
Alone.’’ But “Slowco Bustola’’ sort of fit it. It’s about being sur- 
rounded yet you feel alone. The one line is “rusting without you’’ and I 
feel like I’m getting older as far as maturity -wise from a lot of people 
my age, from a lot of people I work with, a lot of people I meet. I feel 
like I’m a lot older than them and not by choice just because of 
maturity level. And the line “and I realize I’m surrounded yet alone’’ 
and there’s not too many people that are actually giving a shit and 
they’re twenty years old and it’s like, “Fuck, I’m ready to turn twenty 
one and I’m ready to do this and that” and they really don’t give a shit 
and I just feel like my worldly interests have broadened beyond 
partying, chicks, and fast cars. Also on the E.P., “Brother Can You 
Spare A Dime” is about being homeless and about not being able to 
read and write and about letting people know who this person is. 
“Brother Can You Spare A Dime” is not about begging; it’s about 
help. “Seasonal” was about a conversation between me and Mike. It 
originally started out we were talking about how seasonal people are 
and how seasonal we are and how seasonal a lot of things are. I 
remembered back in this conversation before I left for drug rehab. The 
first verse of the song is about what it was like before and the second 
verse is about kind of what’s going on now. Those are the last words 
he said to me. He said, “The seasons of my life will change.” That’s 
kind of about that period of my life where I felt like I came out of 
myself. Also, there was this song called “Seasons” and I figured this 
was a progression and now it’s called “Seasonal.” Newer songs? 
“Shells on Shelves” is about people who. . .when I think of “Shells on 
Shelves” I think of like some greedy businessman or woman who wants 
to get to the top and all they’re doing is shoving other people aside, 
shoving their family’s feelings aside, and people who are just shoving 
other people’s feelings out of the way. And I don’t want to see that 
happen in anyone’s life because it just seems like it’s such a shame, it’s 
such a selfish thing. So the song “Shells on Shelves” is a song that I 
feel really deep down inside because I see people totally racing to get 
this American Dream which is just backed by greed and money. And 
they’re totally running forward saying this is all I want out of my life 
and the kids that run off to college thinking, chasing this Afnerican 
Dream which has been dead since the 1700’s. 

MIKE: The American Dream died before America was bom. 
JOSEPH: It was stillborn. 

SEAN: It’s a song of desperation. Stop putting shells on shelves. It’s 
like these empty shells of people who you’ve discarded and walked on 
by and you put them up on your little shelves like trophies. When we 
wrote that song Tara and I got into a fight about how I should sing it. 
She really helped me out as far as where I should sing stuff in that 
song; she helped me with the rhythm in that song. And “Wait,” Bill 
wrote the song and it was called “Tight Ribbon” and it was about. . . 
BILL: It was about people at my school which I just graduated from 
who couldn’t exactly accept me for what I was. They thought I was 
some weirdo kid that never talked to anybody and just didn’t hang out 
you know. The high school that I graduated from is a big drinking high 
school. It’s like one of the bigest drinking high schools known around 
this area, in the world. 

MIKE: It had water fountains at every other bathroom. 

BILL: I mean drinking alcohol. 

ADMIRAL: Oh. 

BILL: I’ m not particularly into that too much. I just really wrote the 
song about peoples’ attitudes toward me and how they really never took 
the time to know me but by the way I look and by the way I act they 
could just tell you know that I was just some hateful kid that just didn’t 
give a shit. So I just wrote the song about basically my high school 
buddies. 

SEAN: And I sort of changed it into. . .1 think I used maybe five or six 
words out of Bill’s song but it was around that whole idea of. . . 

BILL: You used a lot of concepts. 

SEAN: Yeah, like the first line is “craving for an understanding/my 
head steams with hatred/the portrait is hung crooked from a black wall 
and it stings as it falls.” 


JOSEPH: Yeah, I love it! Poetry! He’ll write a song and he’ll call me 
up like five minutes after he finished and he’ll read it to me and I’ll 
love it. 

MIKE: They’re just so non-cliche and they’re poetic. It’s artistic you 
know, there’s a lot of thought involved and a lot of feeling. 

SEAN: It doesn’t take me long to write lyrics because I know when 
I’m trying to write a song it doesn’t happen. If I’m trying to write 
poetry it doesn’t happen, like the poetry I wrote for you two the other 
day I don’t know if it was the best thing I ever wrote or the worst or 
whatever I don’t care it’s just what was on my mind at the time and it 
clicked out in the form of a poem or two. I know if I’m sitting there 
trying to write a song I can never do it. It’s like I’ll be sitting here 
doodling or something and all of a sudden I’ll say to Tara, “Do you 
know where my lyric folder is?” And I’ll go get it and I’ll write and I 
know when it’s going to be a good song within about five minutes later, 
I’m done and I’m reading it back to myself. 

SONIA: Admiral I would assume gets pegged as an emocore band and 
gets associated with D.C. quite a bit. How do you respond to that 
reference? 

JOSEPH: I love it. 

MIKE: It’s true. I think any band that does not play with emotion 
sucks. We are definitely an emotional band. Bands are boring if they 
don’t play with emotion. 

BILL: But I hate being pegged as a D.C. band because that’s really 
not us. We’re not from D.C. 

MIKE: No D.C. bands sound the same for one thing. Just the whole 
emo thing, yeah we’re an emotional band. . .any band that does not play 
with emotion whether it be anger, whatever emotion it is, you know, 
love, sorrow, fear, whatever. If they don’t play with that emotion they 
might as well be Debbi Gibson. 

BILL: We’re two and a half hours outside of Washington, D.C. 

We’re not on Dischord records. We’re not a D.C. band. 

MIKE: We listen to a lot of that stuff. 

SEAN: We recorded in a D.C. “clique” studio basically but that’s 
because we heard good stuff come out of there so we figured why not 
it’s a good studio. 

BILL: They’ve got a good thing so why not use it. 

SEAN: Why should it just be something that’s “elitist” or something? 
BILL: Plus there’s no good studios around here that know anything... 
SEAN: ...About how a hardcore band wants to sound. 
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BILL: They knew what we wanted. 

SEAN: When we worked with Eli it just clicked. But I mean we’ve 
gotten shit, called emo-fags. 

MIKE: You know how Superman has the “S,” well I put an “E” on 
my bass. 

SEAN: I know sometimes people might say, “Oh you guys sound a lot 
like this D.C. band.’’ And I always dispute it because I’ll admit some 
of my influences are from D.C. but for the most part I don’t listen to a 
lot of D.C. music that much 
anymore. I listen to a lot of 
whatever I have. Like Bill 
said, my selection of tapes 
was boring on the way out. I 
listen to like Joe Strummer 
and whatever is available for 
me to listen to. 

BILL: I listen to Danzig. 

MIKE: I have a very diverse 
taste. I like D.C. stuff, 
straight edge stuff... 

SEAN: If someone wants to 
peg us as being a D.C. band 
they really didn’t give a lot of 
thought to our music because 
it’s so much easier to say, 

“Oh, you guys sound like 
this” or “Oh, you guys are 
trying to sound like you’re 
this” and they really didn’t 
give us any thought if they’re 
saying we sound like 
someone. 

MIKE: We sound like 
Admiral. 

GARRETT: If someone says 
you have a D.C. sound I don’t 
think it’s in any way deroga- 
tory. If anything, they think 
they’re probably giving you a 
great compliment. 

BILL: We caught a little bit 
of shit from the people at 
Gilman St. For one thing they 
put that we were from 
Washington, D.C. And it’s 
like totally not true. And then 
when we got on the stage they 
introduced us as “the new 
Dischord band from Washing- 
ton, D.C.” and to me it was a 
little bit funny but not 
completely funny. I got a 
little chuckle out of it but it 
wasn’t a big laugh, you know. 

MIKE: There’s no compari- 
son to us and the new stuff 
Dischord is putting out. I 
think we’re a lot harder. 
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think is the most urgent 

concern facing humanity right now? Bring to mind the most painful 
thing you’d like to change. 

JOSEPH: The other day, this is a very specific incident, Garrett, Amy, 
and I were in a car together. And when we’re usually travelling 
anywhere we usually say hi to people. We honk the horn and wave. 

And it’s not trying to make fun of people, “Hello fella!” or something 
like that. I looked at a guy who was about ten feet away and I honked 
the horn and said, “Hi!” and he looked at me and he reached and 
looked right in my eye and gave me the finger, and I like looked at 
Amy, and like Garrett couldn’t believe he did that and I looked back at 
him and he’s like, “Do you want to get out of the car?” And I was like, 
“No. I just wanted to say hi to you.” And he just like mumbled and 
kept on walking. And it’s stuff like that, people not being nice to each 
other, just in everyday things. You know I work in a retail store and I 
say hi to people. I mean sometimes I’m in a bad mood too and I’m sure 
I come across mean to other people and I don’t say hi to them when 


they come up to the register or something like that. You know I say hi 
to people and their only concern is to get out of that store, to throw 
their money at me and just get out. Like you’re in a rush and it’s my 
fault. And it’s just stuff like that, people not being nice to each other. 
Any people, you know. I think there’s too many people. I don’t know 
if that has anything to do with it. 

MIKE: I don’t know where to start. I think there’s just so much. I 
think the most urgent thing is entire humanity. I mean it’s ridiculous 
like the environment, I just think it all links together. 

There’s no one thing ‘cause it all affects the other thing. 
SEAN: It’s a never ending cycle. I remember my parents 
telling me about the sixties, that kids were saying, “Oh, I 
don’t give a fuck about tomorrow because they’re going to 
drop an A-bomb on us.” And when I was growing up in the 
seventies, when I was in high school it was like, “I don’t 
give a fuck if the world’s going to end.” And compared to 
what I heard about the sixties, and read about it, through my 
parents and other people, now the world coming to an end 
violendy is so much more vivid. I mean even though the 
Soviet Union has started to come around as far as like being 
more friendly and a lot of other countries have, it seems like 
the United States of America is totally gearing up for war. 
Like about the war in Panama and everything that’s going on 
in Central and South America and how much we’re lied to 
about... they’re now digging up peoples’ graves in Panama, 
mass graves, and finding thousands upon thousands of Pana- 
manian citizens. And they’re saying that the Panamanian 
people down there are saying that the U.S. people were using 
lazers on people and trying out new chemical warfare and 
stuff. And they went down there for like fucking stomping 
ground parade shit, fucking killing people to find out what 
their new pieces of technology can do. This is one of the 
things that really concerns me. I live in a country where if I 
were to go outside this country into a country that this 
country is fucking with, I am associated with that bullshit. 
And I am lied to daily through the media, through news, 
through my local government, through my national govern- 
ment. And I just think that it’s so corrupt, it’s so immoral. I 
mean the moral majority, Tipper Gore, talk about how moral 
they are and they’re not. And people are telling me what my 
American values should be. It’s like who the fuck are you to 
tell me what my values are? I am supposed to have my own 
values and you are supposed to have yours. That’s what 
makes us different. And they want us to have this all-the- 
same moral America. You shouldn’t have an abortion. You 
shouldn’t do drugs. You shouldn’t do this. This is wrong. 
This is right. When you’re telling me that, I think it’s sick... 
it’s to the point now where one of my greatest concerns is 
that the American people are just getting eaten alive by all 
this bullshit, and believing in our country. People that 
believe in this country overbearingly without questioning. 
The way you learn knowledge is to question. They teach you 
that in school: question. They teach you that in college: 
question knowledge, it’s the only way you’ll leant. If 
someone just tells you black is black and white is white 
you’re going to believe that. But I think you should say, 
“Why is black black, and why is white white?” And why is 
our government running around 
killing people and not saying 
anything to us? And why are all these covert 
actions happening? I just think that if more 
people stopped bitching and moaning and did 
something. If more people stopped saying, 

“Oh well, I’m for animal rights but I don’t 
have anything to say about the environment, 
or abortion or anything.” It’s like no, go for it 
all man, have a fucking opinion and make it 
known. Everything’s intermeshed. We’re 
being lied to and we’re swallowing it like 
good children. We have to find out the truth 
because I think when we finally do find out 
the truth I think a lot of people are going to be 
pissed off. We always say the truth will set 
you free but it’ll piss you off first. 

BILL: I don’t know what to believe 
anymore. 


It feels so real, and so intense, and so inspiring. 
They may well sound like Fugazi, Rites of Spring, 
Soul Side... or whatever, but the emotion and intent 
is for real. How can we know? Because self-doubt 
is self-assuring. Fuel is striving for honesty, sincer- 
ity, and integrity. Shouldn’t we all? - Kent 

KENT: I think you guys are going to run into the criticism of being a 
D.C. rip-off or a Fugazi theft. What would be your reaction to that? 
JIM: That’s straight to the point. 

AARON: Well, I can definitely see how some people might react that 
way, and I even react that way a little bit. It’s hard not to be influenced 
by a band you really admire and feel strongly about, but I think the 
main thing is just in time, as we play together more, we will develop 
something uniquely our own. 


normal and do things to open up the gateways for a lot of other bands 
that sound different. It’s really cool, I think they’ve definitely, 
probably made a lot more people a lot more receptive to a lot of 
different things. I think that has been helpful for us, but at the same 
time I don’t necessarily think that people say “I like Fugazi, I like these 
guys...” At least I would like to hope they don’t think that. 

JIM: To still answer that question, I think it is kind of cynical to say 
that there is... that it’s like the new phase, the new fad or whatever, like 
rap is popular now... I like to think that the quality of the music and 
what they put out in the lyrics is contributing to what their popularity 
is. That scene is getting some attention, but I think it is well deserved. 

I don’t think it’s like a fad. 

KENT: The thing I think is going to happen really soon is that we’re 
going to see a lot of bands that sound like Fugazi and they’re going to 
get on bigger labels because Fugazi won’t go on bigger labels. I think 
that is something that is going to happen in the next six months, and so 



it’s a strange situation because you 
guys were one of the first bands to 
come up with a similar sound. The 
demo especially, I mean it’s like 
“Wow, wait a second...” (everyone 
laughs ) 

AARON: They sound familiar. 
KENT: You’ve already figured out 
what your 12" is going to be on, the 
label and everything? And that is? 
JIM: Sixth International, which is 
through Rough Trade. 

KENT : Do you think that ( Fugazi 
similarities) had anything to do with 
them signing you? 

MIKE: No, it was... 

JIM: I actually work, I worked at 
Rough Trade so I knew they wanted 
to... Sixth International was this 
label that they always had as kind of 
a punk division. There was like a 
Mr. T Experience record and a 
Conflict record and one of the 
Scream records, it was a split 
record, and they wanted to... I 
knew, being in the company, that 
they wanted to restart the label, kind 
of relaunch it with some new bands. 
They got the Snuff, put that out 
domestic, licensed it from Orpus 
Playtime, and I just sent them the 
demo and they responded positively. 
AARON: It also seemed like the 
kind of, not some direction or 
whatever, but they wanted to make a 
label that wasn’t just a one shot 
label for bands. They wanted to 
kind of reestablish it as a kind of 
label that would be an outlet for the 
kind of music, in the vain of music 
or whatever, that we’re doing. 
People that have something to say, 
I’m not real sure, well attitudes... 
MIKE: I was going to say, also, 
one of the reasons we even decided 
to do it is because it seemed like, the 
guy Terrie who was involved with 


MIKE: I think one of the problems I 
have, that we have perhaps, is that we 
tend to, you know, for us the music 
that we may be borrowing from 
Fugazi or maybe from other D.C. 
bands does deeply inspire us and 
deeply has an effect over us, and it’s 
something that influences us and how 
can we regulate what our influences 
are? We just try to play with as much 
sincerity and try to make up songs or 
come up with ideas that are true to 
how we feel and come from inside. 
Maybe it is a little unfortunate that 
perhaps we... that it’s that obvious 
that it shows, but it’s those things that 
influence us greatly and have an effect 
on us. So it comes out in what we do. 
KENT: Have you yet heard that from 
people? Have you heard those 
criticisms? 

MIKE: Oh, yeah. People make 
those. It is a valid criticism. It 
definitely is. 

KENT: I thought the 7", with like the 
symbol on the inner circle, it was 
almost like an Ignition symbol. It was 
just like D.C. so much. 

MIKE: That was the thing that was 
kind of inadvertent because we were 
trying to come up with something and 
we had a book of Japanese symbols 
and we were trying to come up with 
one that would look interesting inside 
the center... 

AARON: And not be affected by the 
hole in the center. 

KENT : Do you think that some of 
your popularity is due to Fugazi 
breaking the way for music like this? 
MIKE: It’s really hard to say, but I 
would say almost... I don’t necessar- 
ily see us as being like popular, but if 
people are into it, I definitely think 
Fugazi and bands, any bands that are 
involved in the whole punk rock thing 
that break away from the standard 
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organizing that, he was very involved and he seemed very sincerely 
interested in the lyrical content and what our whole function or purpose 
was as a band. It seemed like he really seemed to understand what it 
was all about, and so we wanted to try and support that in a way... Jim, 
having been involved with Rough Trade... in a way that also enables us 
to have influence over what kind of bands and what kind of label it will 
be; help give shape to it. 

KENT: On a totally unrelated topic, “Take Effect’’ seems to be like, I 
think in a way, it kind of summarizes what the band is sort of all about. 
You know it’s talking about igniting some sort of change in people. As 
band members, what do you feel that you do in your personal lives? 
MIKE: Well, I think, personally, as individuals we, well, I can’t speak 
for everyone, but personally I try to at least challenge a lot of these 
assumptions that I tend... actually challenge a lot of the assumptions 
that you make daily about just... to just basically be aware of what’s 
going on and how you affect other people, how your actions affect 
other people, how your actions affect yourself, and be aware of that and 
try and make a conscious effort to revise your own behavior so you’re 
not contributing to the oppression of someone, or so you’re not 
contributing to an unfair situation. 

AARON: There’s so many levels that we can attempt to affect change, 
and things like that, but the most basic and real one to me is just on a 
personal level dealing with people who you come in contact with. I 
mostly just try and deal with people in a way that seems just completely 
logical. I can’t believe people treat other people the way they do 
sometimes. It just seems completely illogical. So, I don’t know... 
MIKE: I’m not sure if what you meant was like what, in terms of 
affecting change... we’ve chosen the principle thing in our lives to be 
the band right now. We’re dedicating ourselves to that and we could 
debate what the role of musicians or artists or whether art is an 
effective way or maybe not a most effective way of affecting change, 
but I don’t know. I guess, it’s hard, in some ways I could see there are 
a lot more direct ways; organizations to get involved in. Whether we 
could be affecting change on a more direct level, but there is this... we 
can’t help but be drawn to the kind of passion of this medium and so 
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that’s what we’ve chosen to do. I’m reassured about the whole process 
in that because the dynamic of the band, or whatever, in terms of 
dealing with each other or whatever crisis... we do try and affect 
change in terms of ourselves in this small community of four people, 
and the problems of dealing with each other. We’re conscious of that, 
and we’re conscious of trying to improve that in ourselves, and 
hopefully with the message in the lyrics we’ll in someway contribute to 
that in others as well. 

KENT: You guys are also involved in things up in San Francisco, the 
Gilman, and other things to build community there. You’re still 
involved with the Gilman aren’t you? 

MIKE: Not recently, the band has been taking more and more time. 

In the past we’ve been more involved with Blacklist, Maximum 
RockNroll . Gilman... 

KENT: I mean my main question would be, I guess, if someone came 
up to you and said, “Well that’s great, but what can I do, what could I 
do?’’ What would you offer people? I mean maybe that’s more than 
you should ask from a band, but I don’t know. If I came up and said, 
“Wow, that was a great song, what would you suggest I do in my life?’’ 
AARON: It’s hard to say because not everybody’s cut out to do every 
kind of... obviously there are different levels of this kind of activism 
kind of thing. So it’s really hard to answer a question like that because 
you don’t know. 

JIM: Well, in a way I think it would be great if we all could devote 
time to, not like social work in terms of government programs, but like 
in direct activist causes; planting trees and actions like that, but at the 
same time I think a lot, whether our message is... the message in the 
lyrics being about how you can affect change by just being conscious 
of how your actions affect other people and just in terms of inner 
responsibility to that which really does in the long run produce greater 
actions and injustices... just to look inward a bit more. 

MIKE: Or to do what, you know, if someone were to come up and 
say, “What should I be doing?” Do what you think will have an 
impact, and set that as a goal that you want to make a difference and 
that you want to try and affect all this system of injustice and bullshit, 
and affect the bullshit inside, too. To make an effort to better your 
condition, and so whatever means that comes through. For us we, 
music interests us, and we feel that we’re trying to do music because 
that’s a way that seems natural for us... comfortable for us to try to 
make ourselves more aware of these problems, and stuff. The whole 
thing of... 

JIM: On one hand it’s just getting people, maybe that’s a cynical 
view, but I think there are a lot of people who are just unaware; like 
just at a level of consciousness and aren’t aware of how they react to 
things and how they can affect other people, and once you get to that 
level of consciousness, or maybe somehow we can help bring people to 
that level of consciousness, then there are a billion things you can do, 
and in a way it’s overwhelming all the different direct things you can 
do, but in a way maybe were trying to bring people to that level, and 
then they can decide what, how they can directly affect change. 

KENT: Right, but it just seems that art, artists, and musicians are 
always bringing up problems and talking about solutions, but a lot of 
times that’s the extent of it. I think the punk rock scene is fairly guilty 
of throwing around a lot of lyrics and messages and not really looking 
into things they can do. Sometimes bands, especially, seem to say, 
“Well, we’re in the band and we’re giving these opinions out and we 
don’t have to do anything because this is what we are doing.” 

MIKE: Well, I think that I agree with you, just the whole... maybe 
what we’re trying to do is just make applications for all these things 
and ideas that you expose and try to make a difference within yourself 
as well as in the community. 

JIM: I think it’s true what you say, that we can get caught up in the 
whole band experience and maybe at some point we’ll find ourselves 
wanting to move in a more... affecting change at a more direct level. I 
guess our focus right now seems to be on the inner... 

KENT: Do you think there is a point where bands can get too 
successful, become to big? We were obviously just talking about 
Fugazi in that situation, but do you see a limit to what Fuel could 
become? Or is it something that you really haven’t dealt with at this 
time? What happens when Chuck Landis calls you up and asks you to 
play the Country Club or when it comes to where you can’t play 
anywhere, but there? That’s happened in San Francisco to quite a few 
bands it seems like, and I don’t see why it won’t happen to you. 
AARON: I don’t know, I mean I’ve never totally put it in perspective 
and I don’t know, but I think bands that do get in that situation, if they 
decide that they want to continue still being a band, it seems that the 
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way to do it is to try and be as creative as 
possible; creating whatever kind of event 
they’re going to be playing at. They’re in 
the kind of position to draw these kind of 
people and not just go along with the 
standard kind of rock and roll show, and 
just fall into the standard big show. 

JIM: I mean, it is something that we 
have discussed amongst ourselves and are 
trying to keep aware of and just keep 
perspective, well, not lose perspective on 
the band, and, I don’t know, like 
Maximum Rocknroll has gotten to a level 
where it’s a success. It can draw a profit, 
but instead, even though it’s a huge thing, 
all these things have evolved out of it. It 
has successfully expanded without losing 
its perspective. Hopefully, there’s not a 
lot of examples to go by, to argue that, 
but hopefully bands could do a similar 
thing. 

MIKE: And I think the way to do is just 
to try to support people who... just like 
playing free shows in Santa Barbara, you 
just try to keep that as a goal. Your goal 
isn’t necessarily to make money and it 
isn’t to... the goal isn’t to make money 

and the goal isn’t to draw the biggest crowd. Perhaps the goal is to try 
and stick by the ideals you are advocating and that means for us 
supporting people who are doing their own thing and they are just 
trying to not necessarily make a business out of punk rock. 

KENT: Do you think that punk rock has become a business? 

MIKE: I think on certain levels it definitely has. Just the fact that... 

AARON: Just the collectability of like the 7" market is pretty insane. 

KENT: On another topic, I know Mike is in other bands, are you guys 
in other bands also? 

JIM: I am, yeah. 

KENT : Do you think that being in other bands at one time is a good 
thing for the scene? I think on one sense it stifles the amount of people 
that can participate. I know, at least around here, there are a lot of 
bands that have members that are interchangeable and those are the 
bands that get the shows because they have members who are in bigger 
bands. These new bands are instantly able to play. So I always wonder 
when I see bands that have interchangeable members whether that is 
healthy. 

MIKE: I think, for me personally, it would be a matter where there are 
different, even with what I do with Fuel or what I do with Sawhorse, 
there are different modes of expression. There’s a different message or 
a different ^kind of motivation behind each project, and I h | 

think I have the time or I have had the 
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possible into it. So it has just lead to playing with a lot of different 
projects. But I definitely see it becoming... the down side of it is that... 

I don’t know if I would necessarily see it as, I mean I see your point, 
like people... the guy is in a big band so any other project he is 
involved with, to a certain extent, they’re going to get all the big shows. 

Also, I see the down side being that you don’t maybe... at a certain 
point you’re not able to put as much energy into... you’re kind of 
spreading yourself thin, and it’s really easy to get caught up in doing 
that. You’re not able to put as much energy or feeling into your 
original projects as you would like to. 

JIM: I think with these cases it’s not a, it sounds like you’re describ- 
ing with some of those bands is that in a way the music is interchange- 
able, too, like you have a spin off bands and you’re doing more of the 
same thing. 

KENT: D.C. is a classic example. It’s the inner circle of the... 
continually the same people create the same bands and they’re always 
good, which is good because they are great bands, but at some point 
there should be a lot more people involved possibly. 

JIM: I thought you were talking more about Southern California. 

KENT: Yeah, that too, but I think so many scenes are guilty of that. 


You can go anywhere and see two or 
three bands one night and there will be 
like one member that floats through all 
of them, and it’s a strange experience. 
Also, at this point there are a lot of 
project records that have been coming 
out. Like one time kind of things, which 
is also strange. I don’t know... 

The question kind of vanished into air... 
KENT: A lot of the stuff that you’re 
dealing with, you mentioned sexism and 
racism quite a few times tonight. Those 
have become like catch phrases for a lot 
of bands... 

MIKE: Exactly, exactly. 

KENT: How do you feel about that? 
MIKE: Well, I feel as guilty as anyone 
tonight, just because, well you know 
that’s the whole thing you try to get 
yourself... you reach certain peaks or 
plateaus or levels where you are able to 
express yourself at a certain level and 
it’s like you try to reach that, you know? 
It’s not always consistent, sometimes 
it’s really difficult and I think, I mean if 
you’re trying as hard as you can then 
that’s the important thing; if you’re 
trying to express yourself as hard as you can. I would say that when 
it’s not a matter of expression and it doesn’t come with any sincerity, 
it’s just the traditional thing to do, and all these other bands have said 
“Yeah, sexism is bad. Racism is bad.’’ If you’re not saying that with 
any sincerity or application to your own life then that’s totally sad, and 
I think that’s lead to a lot of the whole commercialism of punk because 
not enough people are doing what they’re doing with sincerity or are 
trying to apply it to themselves. 

JIM: Well, I guess it is also the age of the band again, just in terms of 
influences and musical style, which I think early on were a little more 
derivative and we’re trying to grow into our own and lyrically, 
hopefully, they are themes that have, you know, influenced us, and we 
want to express them as well, and hopefully the depth will just grow 
with time. 

KENT: Do you think that you can ever affect people on issues like 
that because of music? Maybe that’s part of the problem, we talk so 
much about it, but they are things that are so ingrained. Is it really pos- 
sible to ever make a dent in the process of how these tendencies are 
created in society? 

MIKE: I do think by becoming conscious of them you can. I don’t 
think we have predetermined temperaments. I think it is something that 
once you’re con -^ < | [h [ J | s cious of it.. . I think punk rock 

^ lyrics have 
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It’s not that you’re conditioned in a particular way; in a way you’re just 
ignorant or innocent and you come across the lyrics that you haven’t 
thought of in that perspective... 

At this point we took a break. 

KENT: Is there something you want to say? 

MIKE: I was just going to say, throughout this whole interview I 
know personally that I’ve never felt totally confident with the way I’ve 
expressed myself, but that’s just another theme of the band or another 
goal of the band. To personally achieve a level where I am expressing 
myself, where I am communicating, and feeling... communicating 
feelings... communicating what I am going through and having 
someone somehow relate to that and somehow be affected by that, I 
think, that’s great. I think in any situation people can relate to certain 
human conditions or similar feelings you’re having... Exactly, even 
what I am doing now by stopping and not finishing what I am saying 
and stuff. It’s because I’m having... there’s a frustration to not being 
able to express myself, and not being able to concisely put down, get 
down what I’m trying to say, and I think that is a goal to try to get 
people, other people to at least address the issue that you need to try to 
communicate as best you can and that within myself, I need to try, or 
we all need to try to communicate as best we can. That’s a very 


difficult task and it’s something that needs to be dealt with. That’s the 
root of a lot of problems and a lot of misunderstandings. 

KENT: Do you think, on the subject of communication, it seems to me 
that there is a lot of communication in terms of magazines and in terms 
of lyrics, but other than that a lot of times that’s almost all there is. 

You go to a punk rock show and basically a band plays and they say 
some really cool things while they play and they sing some good lyrics, 
and then a lot of times that’s the extent of what’s going on. There’s not 
much else. Do you think in some way music is stifling to communica- 
tion, that maybe because it becomes a focal point as opposed to 
expressing opinions? 

MIKE: I don’t know, I think there are different methods of expression 
or communication. I think music is 
definitely an artistic method and I think 
maybe this is relating to what you’re saying, 
it just seems to me that I don’t necessarily 
see how, I mean I see how it can become... I 
think there is something far beyond that... 
actually expressing yourself. Just the bridge 
that can be built when two people connect, 
when say you connect with something you 
read in the lyrics or you talk with someone 
and you’re communicating what’s going on 
inside. The person is just like... the fact that 
were all human we can all relate to these... 
we have similar experiences, we can all 
relate to these things on a certain level. And 
just the fact that when that bond is made 
there is something really special and that’s 
something that is really inspiring. That’s 
something, I know personally, that’s the 
thing that inspires me to make any differ- 
ence or do anything or even go on trying to 
make sense out of things. Ideally that’s 
what music, what I feel the whole purpose 
of it being, I don’t necessarily see it having 
any value if it’s just entertainment. It has to 
have something more than that or at least be 
on a higher level. 

KENT: I mean, that’s all definitely all true, 
but in terms of a barrier it would be 
impossible to try to get forty people to go to 
some place and not play music, and just go 
and communicate on a non-musical level, I 
mean, like as people we in general have a 
difficult time communicating and the music 
sometimes maybe, it’s like an easy way of 
doing it, but it’s not necessarily as effective 
as a group of people discussing something. 

Never could you have gotten that many 
people together at the Red Bam to discuss 
some issues. There had to be some other 
thing that wasn’t quite as intense. 

MIKE: Oh, I see what you’re saying. Well, hopefully then maybe 
music then serves as like a first step in getting people to get together. 

To first maybe address that there is a problem, maybe even come to a 
realization, “Wow, I never really thought about this as being a 
problem.” And then when you get to that point the whole thing maybe 
will initiate an urge to discuss problems or even think about them or 
consider them; consider issues and try to discuss them and communi- 
cate with other people. 

KENT: On a totally different subject, I know in the past you’ve said 
comments to the people in the audience about audience reactions, like 
what they’re doing or what’s going on. Do you think in this day and 
age that the traditional punk rock reaction of like dancing and diving 
and just like aggression, do you think that is something that’s time has 
come and gone? Or maybe it should, not that it is going to go away, 
but maybe there comes a point where we should try to build something 
different? 

MIKE: Yeah, I think obviously if it’s just blind aggression. I mean, I 
think dancing, if you’re expressing yourself physically I think that’s 
fine just as long as that doesn’t, practice what we advocate, infringe on 
other people. You know, if your dancing around is going to kick 
someone’s head in, then it is ridiculous. I mean, it is totally hypocriti- 
cal, so I think that definitely would be the case, but I don’t see anything 
wrong with expressing yourself physically. 




KENT: Yeah, definitely. 

MIKE: I just stress that because I know some people take that stance. 
KENT: From my point of view, it’s like you go to a Gilman show and 
if there are a lot of people running around in a circle, it’s not so much 
that they are bothering other people, but they’re taking up space that 
maybe other people might utilize. It seems sometimes that shows 
become very ritualized, in that sense. 

MIKE: Oh, totally. 

KENT: Have you had shows where you felt like you should stop 
playing? 

MIKE: Yeah, actually a couple of shows maybe. I can’t totally 
remember, but I think there’s been instances where we have stopped 
playing. In Tucson there was some stuff 
going on and we stopped playing. 

KENT: Do you think that’s a role that a 
band should be responsible for? 

MIKE: Personally, I think that’s one of the 
ways you can try and take yourself off of 
being on stage or being on a pedestal by 
reacting with the audience and being a part 
of it and knowing what’s going on, and not 
just playing the sound track for people to 
beat the shit out of each other or hurt other 
people, and not getting caught up in your 
own expression on stage that you’re not 
aware of other people, that you’re not aware 
of what they have to offer as an audience, 
and the fact that it is really a privilege to 
have people listen to what you say. I 
definitely see that as a role. 

KENT: Before you mentioned that music 
shouldn’t simply be entertainment, do you 
think that, it’s so rare, bands rarely, they 
might give a little bit of time to what they’re 
talking about, do you think the majority of 
bands have become entertainment? I would 
almost make that accusation? 

MIKE: Yeah, I see a lot of them as being 
entertainment. I know in a lot of instances it 
is hard to try to express myself to a group of 
people. It’s one of the hardest things I have 
ever done. It’s very difficult, and it’s very 
easy to just go “well rather than ramble on 
about nonsense, I’m just going to play the 
song.” So it’s really easy to get caught up in 
that. So I don’t know, I think that’s one of 
the interesting things about punk rock. 
There’s so many bands that operate in this 
whole alternative community that have such 
different goals and intentions. For some it 
might just be to get people to act goofy or 
whatever the purpose of the band might be. 

A band like Isocracy, their intention wasn’t 
to get people to necessarily think about things, but to not be so tough 
and act silly for a little bit. So I mean, I don’t know, it’s hard to say 
where a band just becomes entertainment, becomes detrimental to 
what’s going on in the whole community. 

KENT: Returning to an older topic, at this point a lot of bands and a 
lot of labels are making, not a lot of money, but they are making money 
off of the whole punk rock thing, do you think that, I mean there are a 
lot of people that would say that nobody should be making anything, 
what do you think about that? 

MIKE: I don’t know, personally I kind of have a problem with people 
who... I mean I understand the whole rationalization by saying “well, if 
you make enough to survive off the music then you’re able to put more 
time into it and more energy into it...” 

AARON: But also I understand the concept of making a profit so you 
can continue to do things, and expand, and be privileged to put out 
other things, but I don’t... It’s something that is hard to deal with. 
MIKE: Well, I think for me personally, I can’t ever see making a 
career, I’m not in music to make a career out of it. It’s because of 
something that’s totally separate from that, it’s something that’s a need, 
and that need comes out of the fact that I don’t spend all my time doing 
music and I don’t spend all my time expressing myself totally clearly to 
everyone, and I don’t have that opportunity. That s why it kind of 
perpetuates itself. I am able to do that because of all that. 


gonna live the life i advocate^ 
gonna life the life 
it’s not too late 
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KENT: It would be a totally different experience if that’s what you 
had to do for your livelihood. 

MIKE: Yeah, and for me, personally, the way I look at it I see the 
most idealistic stuff from people who are... I can understand trying to 
make it so that you’re not losing a lot of money, and I can understand 
that, but it just seems to me that if you have like... you also get yourself 
into a trap where I have to... I’m depending, in order for me to do this 
music I have to do... I’m making money off of it and it’s my full time 
thing. For me to maintain this time to make music I have to sell. So 
that becomes your principle goal, your goal is sales, not whatever the 
purpose or function of the music is. So it seems like if your 


you, that’s their job, and there’s people who are going to answer the 
phone and talk to radio people for you, at what point is that good and 
bad? 

MIKE: It’s really a difficult question to deal with. 

KENT: It just seems like something that isn’t being dealt with 
anymore. It seems like punk rock is just... the whole Do It Yourself 
concept is all over. I mean, every band if they could would love to 
have someone else put out their record and just tour and whatever. It’s 
going away rapidly. 

MIKE: Yeah, but I don’t know because at the same time, just like 
getting back from the tour we just went on, you meet people all over 
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some kind of change 
something else like 
making money being 
more important of a 
goal then what you’re 
actually trying to do 
then it seems kind of 

senseless, or what becomes your main goal obvi- 
ously is to make money. The other goals are subordinate to that! 
KENT: Since you signed to Rough Trade, how do you feel about the 
fact that there are a lot of people who work there that are making their 
living because they are putting out your record? 

MIKE: I know personally it’s really weird for me. I haven’t totally 
dealt with that on my own... solidified how I feel on that. I’m just 
trying to deal with that or to at least acknowledge that as an issue that 
needs to be dealt with or thought about at least. 

KENT: I mean, it’s true if you put out a record you obviously pay the 
pressing plant, so it’s ridiculous to say that you can avoid it on a certain 
level, but it’s like the pyramid just gets bigger, bigger, and bigger. 
When you start having p.r. people who are going to lay out your ads for 
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who didn’t necessarily have the best intentions, 
FUF T the extent of what they’re doing is it is just becoming this money 

making thing to them and I think at the same time the fact that there are 
all these problems and things to be dealt with, and that there are a lot of 
people... it is really inspiring because they’re doing their own thing and 
they’re like... it’s weird... maybe a progression or an evolution... 
KENT: Well, I can’t really think of anything else. If you want to 
make a final statement then that’s fine. Does anyone else have 
anything that they would like to ask? 

JAMEY ( The Fanzine That-Had-No-Name) : Do you think as a whole 
that the country, or the culture is at a turning point where some kind of 
change is needed, and if so what do you think are three of the main 
things that need to be changed the most, and possibly also what are 
some ways that people could go about them or you could go about 
them? 

MIKE: Well, that’s kind of what we talked about earlier. 

JAMEY : Ok, yeah, but except about talking about sexism and 
racism, unless that is your answer, what are things that are on a 
national level or even just on a cultural level that need to be faced? 
AARON: Yeah, I agree with you that there are definitely things that 
need to be faced. I think one of the main, the biggest problem is the 
family structure. That’s basically how people come to their ideas, as 
well as by society and things like that. People just need to take a lot 
more time and put a lot more thought into raising their children. 
JAMEY: So you think people just need to change their attitudes? 
AARON: No, I don’t think that’s the flat idea at all. I’m thinking 
that that is one of the few ways... You said sexism, racism, and things 
like that, that’s something that doesn’t seem to be addressed. A lot of 
the reason people are the way they are is because the family system, 
structure is dysfunctional. 

JAMEY: How do you think it is breaking down? What do you think 
it is not accomplishing that it should? 

AARON: I just think that people don’t communicate with their 
children. They don’t show them... 

JAMEY : You mean parents not talking to their kids? 

AARON: Yeah, I think that’s part of it. 

JOHN ( Reality Control ): One of the things it might come down to is 
the parents not knowing themselves. 

AARON: Yeah, I think that’s one of the big things. People don’t 
really have a grasp on what their ideas are and what they’re all about, 
and then they get into a situation where they have children. How can 
they expect to teach this other little person who is getting all this 
information... 

KENT: Do you feel, as a band do you feel... it’s almost like we are 
interrogating you? Obviously you’re only human, you’re just other 
people, do you think because you’re in a band you become... people 
look to you as more than what you are as people? I mean no one 
comes up to me and asks me these kind of questions. 

MIKE: In a way it is totally fucking difficult, but in a way it’s 
fucking great to have people call you on your shit because it is just so 
easy to assume that you have all these answers and that all this stuff is 
solidified, and then it really puts you on the spot where you have to 
clearly state and clearly express what you are saying to someone else, 
and basically express what you are saying in the context of this 
interview or whatever. It’s a total test, but it’s great because it makes 
you just think about it and it makes you deal with it. It is totally 
difficult. 


Punk rock in America always claims to be 
so radical, but the reality may very well be 
far from that. Man Lifting Banner is 
indeed radical, and they are not from 
America. It is doubtful if a similar band 
could exist here. That in itself is very 
important. Aside from that, Man Lifting 
Banner is a powerful band musically, as 
well as lyrically. Whether you agree or 
disagree with their opinions is somewhat 
irrelevant, the fact that they have them is 
very relevant. -Kent 

KENT: Why did you change the band name from 
Profound to Man Lifting Banner? 

MICHIEL: I was fed up with the old name, I really don’t 
know why. It was just really pretentious sounding, but, you 
know, really hard to explain. The meaning behind it wasn’t 
that clear to people. This is where I think that Man Lifting 
Banner is a lot more self-explanatory, besides being 
original and totally cool. But at the time when we changed 
the name, I don’t know, I can’t give a clear explanation. I 
just wasn’t satisfied with it anymore. 

BURT: Profound didn’t seem such a profound name at all, 
a bit too generic maybe. In fact any other name would be 
better. Then we suddenly found a picture in a Russian art 
book called, “Man Lifting Banner,*’ it shows the centerpiece 
of the Tryptych “The Communists’’ from Gheliy Korzhev. 
The scene shows a man literally lifting a red banner which 
has been dropped by his fallen comrade. Really impressive. 
We thought it to be a fitting name for the resolution we 
pretend to have. 

KENT: Your lyrics seem to combine straight edge themes 
with political concepts, but do you think that the two topics 
are that mixable? 

MICHIEL: I don’t think we really carry any typical 
straight edge values in our songs. We actually have only 
one straight edge song, “X’s For Respect,*’ that’s all. I’m 
sick to death of all those straight edge bands with their 
complacency. When something becomes a trend, it will 
lose it’s creativeness, it’s initiative. Straight edge has 
become all image and no content Buy ten straight edge 
records, look at ten straight edge ads, it fucking shows. I 
hope this will be over soon so the serious, the sincere will 
stay. I’m not interested in writing about friendship, fake 
unity, etc... I don’t want to dwell in some complacent atti- 
tude. There are real problems, I face them. Only losers 
stay away. Most straight edgers are just a bunch of 
cowards. They change and speak out only to a safe level. 

If they go beyond that... It’s sick, I mean what’s the use of 
being aware when awareness doesn’t show on a political or 
social level. They’re just cowards and I’m not interested in 
sticking on that level. Maybe politics and straight edge 
don’t mix, but I am straight edge and I am aware of the real 
problems. If people can’t take that, then that’s there 
problem, not mine. 

OLAV: I think there’s only a political approach. Within 
that approach there are things like straight edge, vegetarian- 
ism, etc... I think it’s stupid only to sing about straight 
edge. You can only solve problems in society on a political 
level. But if you want to call straight edge an approach 
then I would say, “Yes, they mix.*’ 

BURT: Yeah, we hardly have any straight edge songs, 
most songs are social, political, or personal. Fact is that all 
Man Lifting Banner members are straight edge, although 
one might believe it to be more important than the others. 
You could see the band as a political band of which the 
members happen to be straight edge. I don’t really see 
straight edge and politics as two separate things. They are 
kind of related I guess. 

MICHIEL: Yeah, I think straight edge and politics, even 
straight edge and communism, fit together really well. 
BURT: Really isn’t it stupid to care about not doing drugs 
while at the same time not giving a fuck about politics? 
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Take, for instance, McDonalds. We boycott them from a 
vegetarian point of view, but at the same time we don’t 
forget about the way they’re exploiting the Third World. 
That’s the political aspect of it. 

KENT: Did the name change reflect a change in direc- 
tion? For instance, a move away from the straight edge 
image to a more political image? 

OLAV: Well, the change of name is because a lot of 
people thought we were a limited straight edge band, which 
Profound never was, but nevertheless, some people thought 
that. So we thought, maybe change our name, because we 
want to be seen as a political/social band. That’s what 
punk/hardcore means to us; being politically aware. 
MICHIEL: I don’t think it has anything to do with the 
change of name. If we had been satisfied with Profound, 
then we would have travelled the same road. I do think 
that Man Lifting fanner represents our political attitude 
better than Profound. In that way you might be right. 
BURT: We always had a political approach, even as 
Profound. The new name just fits better to the meaning of 
the band. 

KENT: Do you think your straight edge songs are as 
important as your political songs? 

MICHIEL: I guess I gave a response to this question 
earlier on, the more I repeat straight edge songs the more 
trivial they become. Political songs are more important, 
though it is also possible to combine the two. 

BURT: Yeah, political songs are more important, 
although, as pointed out before, I don’t see both topics as 
two separate things. 

OLAV: In the end it all comes down to your political 
beliefs... If you really care about this world. If you want to 
be an apolitical dick, that’s fine, but that’s not what I want. 
KENT: It seems that the straight edge philosophy is easily 
adapted to fit the Krishna religion, as can be seen by its 
rising popularity. Do you think that there is a religious 
aspect to straight edge that makes it compatible with 
Krishna consciousness? 

MICHIEL: The question is a little bit confusing, I have 
no doubt that there is a distinguishable difference between 
the two. I guess what you want to know is what I think 
about the Krishna movement trying to integrate in the 
hardcore scene. Well, I read some Krishna stuff and some 
secondary information, both positive and negative, but I 
don’t think I am able to judge all of it. Krishna as I see it is 
both negative and positive. Their positive sides: anti-ma- 
terialism, anti-greed. Their negative sides are more, they 
look down on women, most of them look down on homo- 
sexuals. Their way of reasoning, their strong belief in des- 
| tination, I guess the whole negative side of it is that the 
whole Krishna belief, to me, comes off as a drug. It leads 
people away from reality into the unprovable (Yeah, I 
know, the book was written 5,000 years ago and its 
prophesy’s always come true...) it leads people to accep- 
tance of the negative (exploitation, inhumanity, etc.), just 
like most other religions. It’s easy for us to see Third 
World starvation as punishment, a logical consequence, it 
provides us with a shield so we don’t have to see the blame 
that’s pointed at us. I don’t see what Krishna has to do 
with straight edge, I don’t believe a lot of these Krishna 
straight edgers would have been like that if there hadn’t 
been Ray 2 Day. It just shows that they’re totally ignorant, 
always looking for a guider and afraid to guide oneself. I 
don’t say that Ray’s an asshole, I’ve talked with him some- 
times and he’s a really caring person, but I don’t think he is 
changing for the better now. Krishna devotees don’t 
control themselves, tfyey are controlled, that was what 
straight edge was opposed to... back in the old days. 
KENT: You seem to stress the Do It Yourself attitude a 
lot. “No Compromise’’ and “Bow For The Bucks’’ both 
address that. Is the D.I.Y. attitude that important? 
MICHIEL: Okay, “Bow For the Bucks” is a song about 
sell out bands and D.I.Y. (Do It Yourself). “No Compro- 
mise” might be applied to this topic, but its actually about 
something else. It’s about political sell out. I think that 
what one of the reasons why hardcore is more than music 





or fashion is the D.I.Y. attitude. It’s an issue that’s being 
attacked from every side. Never have there been so many 
(straight edge) bands selling out to major labels. I think 
that if you want the scene to expand then you have to gain 
strength. Put the money you gain back into the scene, and 
build a strong independent distribution. Of course, there 
are people like Dan Zero Mahony, who think that one can 
expand by the use of major labels. Well, big business has 
really fucked him over, but why should he care? He joined 
their ranks anyway. My god, I laughed my lungs out when 
I read his first column in Maximum Rock’N’roll . What’s A 
Thought Crusade ? Putting out an album in Europe on a 
metal label with no lyric sheet, stealing money from people 
who order Hard Stance (a totally great band by the way) 
records, not writing back when asked for an explanation, 
appearing on a needless live compilation with N.Y.’s most 
sexist band. Rest In Pieces? Tell me, baby! I’ve never seer 
a reason to sell out. I don’t want the money. Their money 
is blood money. There’s nothing good in capitalism. It 
should be kept out of the scene. Why sell all your integ- 
rity? Thank god there are “big” bands like Verbal Assault 
that do give a fuck; it’s more than music. I don’t think 
black and white, but there’s only one truth, hardcore should 
stay out of big business, tell me what good did it bring? 
BURT: D.I.Y. is the only way to keep our scene together. 
Aren’t the basics of hardcore about doing it yourself? 
Hardcore becomes nothing more than just another music 
genre when it loses the D.I.Y. attitude. It’s the point where 
capitalism can impose it’s greedy attitude on us. A true 
hardcore band, to me, can never be on a major label 
because as told before the basic of hardcore is against it. 
Integrity (political) is something that can only be found 
within die hardcore movement. It’s something which 
makes our “music” more than metal, disco, or any kind of 
entertainment what-so-ever. 

OLAV: Without the D.I.Y. attitude, punk would have died 
when the Sex Pistols split up. After that the big record 
companies were no longer interested in punk. People said 
it was dead. But there were people who thought, “We’ll do 
it ourselves. We don’t need them anyway.” Since then 
punk/hardcore was done by the people involved them- 
selves. There was total control over what people did, be it a 
fanzine, a band, releasing records, setting up gigs, etc... 

The D.I.Y. attitude is the vital foundation of this “scene.” 
It’s also hypocritical to be politically aware and anti- 
capitalism, while signing to a record company who invests 
money in all kinds of vague things like war industry, South 
Africa, etc... 

KENT: Considering that, what do you think of all of the 
straight edge labels and more commercial hardcore labels 
such as Hawker, In-Effect, Revelation, and others who have 
ties to major corporations and/or who charge excessive 
amounts for their records? 

OLAV: I don’t consider them hardcore. Don’t buy their 
records, don’t go to their gigs, don’t do interviews with 
them. Why support people like that who are killing the 
independent scene? Certainly people like Dan (ex- 
N.F.A.A.) who still defend themselves by saying it’s okay 
to sign to a major record company... I don’t have any 
respect for people like that. They forget that these 
companies are only in it for the profit. They use you, 
they’re not involved in the thoughts behind hardcore, 
they’re businessmen, you will just support capitalism. I get 
a bad taste in my mouth when I think about these labels and 
bands. 

MICHIEL: I ’m not sure about Revelation, since Jordan as 
far as I know no longer works together with Important, but 
to get back to the essence of this question, it totally sucks! 
But, it’s not only the major labels who do that. A major 
part of the independent straight edge labels charge 
outrageous prices for records post paid air. I know from 
experience that it is possible to send an E.P. for $5 airmail 
(to Europe). We even manage to keep the price at $4, but, 
especially if you charge more than $6, which itself is too 
much, you’re stealing. There’s no fucking excuses. 

There’s one straight edge label which even has the nerve to 


ask $7.50 for a 7" by airmail. What’s all that brotherhood/ 
friendship shit those people are always singing about? 

Most of the bands/labels where I ordered didn’t even send 
my stuff out. I’ll take my chance and name some of them: 
Turning Point, Schism, Workshed Records, Sk8 Edge, Step 
Forward, One World, etc, etc... They treat tons of people 
like that. They steal, they lie, I don’t give a fuck about 
their straight edge, their calls for unity and friendship, fuck 
them! If I had the money I would sue them one on one. 
Scares you, huh!? 

BURT: Well, all these labels who sell their products for 
ridiculous prices prove they lack the real hardcore spirit. 
When talking about straight edge labels, I guess they're 
examples of those who see straight edge just as drug free. 
MICHIEL: They only see straight edge as a lucrative 
business. They are fake. 

BURT: Hardcore records, straight edge or not, should be 
low priced, according to the D.I.Y. standard. 

KENT : Do you really believe that violence is an effective 
way of dealing with racists? Is that not reverting to their 
mind-set? 

BURT: Racism in its essence is oppression. If there are 
people who are attracted to this philosophy, we have to 
teach them a lesson. If words won’t do it, our fists will. 
This sounds like some tough guy talk and maybe it is, but 
most of these people are so determined and convinced 
(although in fact they are nothing but insecure) that only 
physical resistance can show them that there are people 
who are fighting and who will always fight their views. 
Most of these fuckers will laugh at you in the face when 
you approach them with arguments. What we’re trying 
with Man Lifting Banner is to urge people to literally stand 
up against racism and to convince them that “action speaks 
louder than words!” 

OLAV: Violence is the only answer they’ll understand. I 
mean, kicking a Nazi in his balls is politically correct. I 
just don’t tolerate fascists and racists. One day you’ll have 
to make up your mind, you can’t always walk away from it. 
What would you say to someone who’s been stabbed in the 
back because of the color of his skin? That you think 
violence against fascists/racists is just another form of 
oppression? Well, I won’t. There are just a few things in 
this world which you can solve through talking. Skinheads 
are not interested in discussion, they want trouble. When 
you fight them, then they might get the message and then 
you might talk. But, as far as I can see now, violence 
towards fascists and racists is the only solution. 

MICHIEL: I *ve seen people who tried to talk to Nazi 
skins, all they got was a kick in the head. I don’t see 
people who celebrate racism and Adolf Hitler as human 
beings. They don’t have to be treated like that. I think that 
I can use violence when truth is on my side. I don’t think 
there is any sane human being that wants to doubt that 
truth. There’s no reason for racism or fascism. Both are 
enemies of mankind. 

BURT: Yeah. There are people who claim that violence 
itself can never solve problems. Does that mean that we 
should sit back and do nothing about it? History should be 
a lesson! 

MICHIEL: Should the people in South Africa let the 
government kill their children? What is pacifist resistance? 
That means nothing, it doesn’t solve much. It’s not a game 
we’re playing. It’s fucking war on racism. Look at France, 
there they gave the racists their democratic rights, result: 
30-60% of the votes at local elections, killing of immi- 
grants for no reason, racist views adapted by conservative 
and even social-democratic parties. That’s what happens if 
arguments are your only weapon. Pacifism might be great, 
but it must not be an excuse to chicken out. 

KENT: There are quite a few references to Marx and 
Marxist ideology in your material, would you consider Man 
Lifting Banner to be a communist band? 

MICHIEL: To the extent that some, or most of us are to 
be considered communists, but be a little careful with 
calling us a communist band. We are a band with commu- 
nist sympathies. We’re not to be considered totally 
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dogmatic in that sense. 

BURT: Man Lifting Banner definitely has strong commu- 
nist beliefs and sympathies. Each member might have a 
different view on the details, but generally speaking we 
agree on the basic; idea, which is equality for all, REAL 
equality. 

MICHIEL: Real brother and sisterhood. 

OLAV: We’re all thinking along the lines of Marxism, 
which means we want a society based on equality and 
social justice. People must have control over their own 
lives. Society has to be controlled by the people, not by 
businessmen. 

KENT: How do you respond to the accusation that 
Marxism is dead now that reform is sweeping through 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union? Or would you agree 
with the claim that those countries were not Marxist or 
communist countries in the first place? 

MICHIEL: That’s the general feeling, yeah. It proves 
nothing though. The system that’s disbanded in Eastern 
Europe is nothing more than state capitalism, that’s not a 
cheap excuse from my side, it’s just the way it is. How can 
one compare the legacy of Stalinism with communism or 
socialism? The system that fell was nothing more than 
post-feudalism with a socialist sauce. I still believe in 
Marxism, although I have some critical remarks on its 
ideas. Nicaragua could have been a good example of 
successful adaption of socialism. U.S. intervention brought 
it down though. The crimes of capitalism out number any 
other crimes committed against mankind. When will that 
be brought out into the open? 

BURT: Marxism/communism certainly is not dead. I see 
it this way: There are people who live under the flag of 
capitalism, who thus live by the means of greed and thus 
only have one goal in life-being rich and being number 
one. There are, though, other people who don’t simply give 
in to that “human greed” and who still have some real 
ideals: A world where everyone is equal and where 
oppression (capitalism) has been destroyed. Now, at the 
moment, the so-called communist world is going through 
some changes because in the past quite some things 
happened which were wrong and didn’t have anything to do 
with the idea of communism. As always the capitalist 
Western World (starter of the Cold War) takes its chance 
and declares the “Commie World” as dead. But we should 
know better. Capitalism is the easy way. Just because 
things are changing in the Eastern Block, it doesn’t mean 
that communism is dying. It’s not as simple as capitalism 
always wants it to be. Communism is about ideals and 
these are still strong! In the Eastern Block they might be 
weakened, but let’s not forget communism world wide, 
which changed a lot for the better and still has lots of par- 
ticipants. You can’t kill idealism! 

OLAV: The U.S.S.R. and the other Eastern Block 
countries were never “Marxist” countries. They were 
trying to build a socialist society, a goal which they never 
achieved. On one side, because of Stalinism, a lot of people 
in power are Stalinists or at least conservative, not in favor 
of progress within the party, and, on the other side, because 
Western countries were more or less boycotting them so 
they were never able to really develop their society towards 
socialism. The Marxist theory is not dead, on the contrary, 
it will prove its right in the future when Eastern European 
countries see that capitalism is not everything. 

KENT: There is the traditional dispute between those that 
argue for a revolutionary approach to socialism/commu- 
nism, and those who seek socialism/communism through 
democratic reform. Which direction do you see as most 
effective? 

OLAV: The democratic reform method only works when 
you have an elected majority behind you, when not, it does 
not work. Since I don’t see that that will happen... If you 
really want a Marxist society... Revolution is the only way. 
Marxism doesn’t fit in this so-called democratic society. 
Look at the Social Democrats, they betray all their voters. 
Real changes are only achievable through revolutions^ 
BURT: At the moment I don’t think that revolution could 


vork. Workers have to start it, but in many countries 
hey ’re not class conscious at all; they are blinded by 
capitalism and are very much concerned about eating 
hemselves to death and having a car just like the neighbors 
lave. I guess capitalism has to suck the people dry even 
nore to finally open their eyes and move their asses to kill 
t. But on the other hand, getting a big party together, 
existing of so-called left-wing groups, thus making com- 
promises, and then participating in elections will certainly 
\ot be the way. You might get more votes, but will it 
change anything? I don’t think so. We don’t need more 
/otes and concessions, but more class consciousness, so... 
pnee a revolution? 

VUCHIEL: I don’t believe in the democratic reform 
nethod. There’s no big popular support for a Marxist 
reform. I think this support will rise, but I don’t think I 
will live to see the day of democratic socialist reform. Al- 
though, I would* prefer such reform, I don’t think it will 
happen. I no longer believe in the inevitability of a change 
according to Marxist lines, but I do believe in the necessity 
of this change. If we’re not gonna change real soon, 
change might be too late. Either this world will be killed 
through environmental destruction or war. Another 
possibility is a new fascist regime throughout Europe. 
Nationalism and Neo-Nazism are gathering incredible 
momentum. I think the only solution to these problems is a 
socialist revolution. Capitalism is a system which is self- 
destructive. Capitalism has been victorious for such a long 
time because it’s based on the evil side of man, on greed, 
selfishness, hate, etc... This system, which is based on 
“living at the cost of others,” kills. Look at the Third 
World exploitation, the weapon industry, the drug mafia, 
etc... Until now we’ve been able to push the debts beyond 
our borders. But, what goes around, comes around. We’ll 
end up paying if we don’t erase injustice, if we don’t get 
ourselves back in balance. Democracy’s not going to solve 
anything. We’ll have to change by force. Show the people 
their responsibilities. Build a system which is based on the 
good side of man, on unity, solidarity, equality, brother- 
hood and sisterhood. Work together instead of against each 
other. 

KENT: Do you think a socialist revolution will really 
occur? 

MICHIEL: I’m not a prophet and I’m not too optimistic 
about it. Capitalism, as I explained earlier is strong, 
stronger and more flexible than most socialists believed it 
to be. Suppose things do get out of hand in Disneyland, 
our leaders will encourage drugs, religion, racism and 
fascism. Capitalism doesn’t need “democracy” to survive. 
But as with all evil, it bears the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion. Problem with capitalism is that collapse will mean 
collapse of planet earth. If we don’t want it to happen, 
we’ll have to stop it while we can. The way I see it is that 
we need a socialist revolution to survive. What goes 
around comes around they say, and that’s so terribly true. 

If we continue hating and killing and exploiting, we’ll get 
our share when the time is there. But if we learn to love, if 
we learn to appreciate true friendship, brother and sister- 
hood, then we’ll get something else on our plates, peace 
and love in our time... 

KENT: What authors or books would you recommend to 
someone who wants to know more about socialist thought? 
Besides the obvious choices such as Marx, Lenin, and 
Engels . 

BURT & MICHIEL: We’ll have a small book stand on 
our “Put communism back on the map” tour. You can 
choose the finest titles there. We also trade for Krishna 
works. No, serious how, some suggestions are: Trotski, 
Che Guevara, Isaac Deutscher, etc... A good introduction 
to socialist and communist ideologies is Marxism and 
Communism by Robert V. Daniels (Random House). 
Biographies and works on great socialist thinkers are more 
fun to read than their own works, which might be some- 
what boring. Our tour will feature War zone and Y.D.L. as 
support acts. You wouldn’t believe what good this 
reeducation camp in Alma-Ata did to them. “Rocking 



Hard For Communism...” Problem is that their lyrics are 
hard to understand, they switched to Russian. 

KENT: What about anarchism. There is always conflict 
between anarchists and communists. Are they compatible 
or only oppositional? 

MICHIEL: I’m not going to tell you where in Marxist 
theory the two come together, I’m not a firm believer in just 
theories. I think that anarchy could never work out on a 
large scale. I don’t oppose anarchism as a life style, but I 
don’t think that it will be anarchy that leads us out of this 
fucked situation. We do have to conquer authority. That is 
a step every anarchist will oppose, their reasons for it are 
somehow understandable. The way to communism, as it 
showed in a lot of so-called socialist countries, is hard... 
power corrupts. To make it right this time, we not only 
have to fight the ruling class, we have to fight ourselves, we 
have to fight our own evils. How can you create commu- 
nism, if you haven’t changed yourself, your ties to compla- 
cency, greed, hate, violence, etc... Both for anarchy and 
communism to work out, you have to gain control over 
your negative senses, that’s where I see straight edge fitting 
right in. 

KENT: In ‘‘Push To Start” you make references to gay 
rights. Do you think that is an issue that hardcore should 
address, and do you think hardcore can come to terms with 
that issue? 

MICHIEL: I think it’s really important. I don’t see why 
people judge people for the way they were bom: Black, 
white, yellow, man, woman, lesbian or homo. It’s stupid. 
Even in the hardcore scene there’s still a lot of prejudice, 
especially toward gays. Gays need support, we try to give 
that. There’s so many losers who always get down on 
minorities, that’s the safe way. We try to confront the 
cowards. I don’t think we’ll be able to ban it from the 
hardcore scene 100%, but if more and more people speak 
out against homophobia then we might come close to it. 
BURT: Of course, this is an important issue. There’s still 
a lot of prejudice against gays. In a broader sense, the song 
could be seen as an anti-sexist song because homophobia is 
just another form of sexism. It tells men and women how 
to be: Men should be muscular and have big dicks (and 
have a tan, Hi Slam!), etc... Women should shut up and do 
the dishes. So what if a man loves a man, or a woman a 
woman?! It’s up to them, isn’t it? People who put down 
gays are plain sexist and should wise up or leave the scene. 
OLA V : A lot of hardcore kids still have this stupid macho 
attitude. I think it’s important to sing about these kind of 
things. Homosexuality is still some kind of forbidden thing 
to sing about, it’s not tough enough, you know. That’s 
also what Marxism is all about. Equal rights for everybody, 
including gays. 

KENT : Why do you think that hardcore is so male 
dominated? 

MICHIEL: When I speak for the scene that I feel part of, I 
can’t really come up with a good reason. I don’t feel 
there’s room for sexism in our scene. Generally speaking, 
(this doesn’t go for our scene, where the girls arc involved) 
most of the girls “involved” just happen to have a boyfriend 
who’s into hardcore. When I look at this pattern, it’s a 
direct result of the female role in society. On the other 
hand, hardcore is an aggressive form of music, and the slam 
dance, stage diving, etc... don’t seem to attract girls. The 
scene looks violent (and sometimes is) and tough. It’s 
really weird though, now I’m speaking from my own 
experience... Hardcore as I live(d) it, is a music scene 
that’s the most caring, loving and unsexist of all, but it 
attracts less women. Why then are so many girls attracted 
to all-out sexist music scene’s like metal and rap? I don’t 
see hardcore at fault here. Sure we have sexist bands and 
people in the scene and each one of them is one too many, 
but hardcore is what you make it. If your local scene 
doesn’t fit in here, try to reach people that do care, I’m sure 
they’re there... communicate. 

KENT : On a political topic, what do you think about the 
reunification of Germany? 

BURT: The reunification of Germany means the opportu- 



nity for (extreme) right wing forces to unite and become 
stronger. This is one of the “beautiful” aspects of the wall 
breakdown. Another great thing is that Western markets 
have another area to sell their stuff and make lots of profit, 
all in the name of a healthy economy, in fact these are the 
so-called pro’s that reunification will bring, but what real 
change is there for the people? The opportunity to travel 
might be there finally, but social securities are taken away 
in the name of a free market economy, prices go up, and 
unemployment will rise. Let’s certainly not forget the great 
role Germany is going to play in world politics. It’s more 
and more becoming a dominate power and with the 
influence of the right wing, nationalist people in power, 
horrible things from the past have the chance to repeat 
themselves. 

OLAV: Reunification in itself is not bad, I mean, less 
borders, that’s okay. But the way it’s been done... The 
G.D.R. (Eas"t Germany) has been sold to West Germany in 
a very bad way, and much too fast. The G.D.R. had to give 
up all their laws (a good social system, cheap transport 
fares), and all prices went up. They had to bow for capital- 
ism. Nothing of the forty years of the G.D.R. is left, none 
of the good things... That’s how capitalism works. What 
about the balance in Middle Europe, has it been broken? 
Only time can tell. I think West Germany has taken this 
too lightly. There will be huge unemployment in the 
G.D.R., and the worst part of it is that the G.D.R. has been 
sold away and the Soviet Union did nothing! I think that’s 
a big political mistake. I don’t want to go into the threat of 
a big Germany, although it might be a problem in the future 
when more so called old “German” country parts want to 
join Germany again. I hope that mistake will not be made 
again. 

MICHIEL: I ’m against the reunification of Germany, 
actually, to speak of reunification is distorting the truth. If 
you speak of reunification you mean restoring Germany to 
the way it was in 1937. There’s no justification for 
unification. Germany has been one state only since 1870, 
since that time Germany participated in three major 
expansive wars, of which the most known are the first and 
second World Wars. Unification would again mean a 
superior Germany. The allies wanted to prevent that from 
happening in the future, so they parted Germany. There’s 
no reason to think that Germany will ever stop being an 
aggressive state. Germany’s already infiltrating in Eastern 
Europe on a very big scale, economically speaking. The 
right wing and Neo Nazi parties are already asking for parts 
of Poland and Czechoslovakia. There lies no justification 
in the right of self-determination of the two Germanies. Of 
course they speak the same language, but is that enough 
reason to let them join together and endanger future safety? 
When Austria voluntarily joined Germany in 1938, was 
that justified? Do we have to let that happen again? Why 
does Western Germany want Eastern Germany to join one 
Germany when in 1992 all Western European countries are 
supposed to erase all borders. Germany just wants to be the 
leading nation, with the largest share in the European 
Monetary Union and the European parliament. Soon 
they’ll be able to impose and force they- ideas on all the 
other countries. The Third Reich coming true! “For those 
who forget the past, history will repeat itself.” 

KENT : Besides the band, what other projects and 
activities are you guys involved in? 

MICHIEL: I study Eastern European and fyissian history 
at the Utrecht University and listen to Supertouch and 
Seein’ Red. 

BURT: I’m at the Academy of Arts in Utrecht doing 
graphic design. Big goes to school. He’s famous for 
working at the local potato factory. Paul’s unemployed, 
and he never cleans his room. 

OLAV: Paul and I play in Seein’ Red, and I’m thinking of 
doing a new ‘zine with Paul (We’ve done Definite Choice 
in the past). I want to be more active on a political level, 
like in actions and demonstrations. I’ve been active in a 
club* together with Paul, but it went into some commercial 
business, so we stopped doing that. 




these are my opinions on three very important topics, you can disagree, and i encourage you to do so 
opinions are not dangerous, it is the lack of opinions that is deadly 

I might be gay. I’ve felt love and admiration for other males. I’ve also felt that way about women I’ve made love with, and women I’ve been friends 
with. The distinction is not so clear that I can define it. It is entirely possible that the only real difference exists in social regulation. We are all so 
quick to claim our sexual preferences along the “normal” lines. Is it possible to really judge without a sampling of the other options? Have you 
never felt inclined to show physical affection to your own sex? I have experienced that impulse, and I have stifled it. Society has dictated through its 
sexual roles that an embarrassing situation would follow; and as we are told, embarrassment should always be avoided, even if that means altering 
the truth. It seems to me that the majority of people would rather lie then face the scorn of those around us. Petty people, are we not? There is 
i. always so much banter about self-worth, but the criteria seems to always remain the same. You can change the way you dress, the way you eat, the 
way you act, the way you think, but you cannot change your physical shape, the color of your skin, or your sexual preference. That control is not 
yours. We are so quick to proclaim our preferences and to separate ourselves from that which we deny. The truth is, you could be gay. So why 
worry about it? Why concern yourself with the things that you cannot control? It may be that all humans are both heterosexual and homosexual. 
Social pressure and environment may well be the deciding factor. It may be that we are bom with a natural inclination for one or the other. It may 


be 


that your husband or wife or mother or daughter or sister or brother or father or lover or friend is gay. Would it reallychange anything if they were. 
Would you love them any less? Would you expect them to love you less if you were gay? Love and affection shdtUd know no boundaries. If I am 
gay, then I gladly accept that. I hope you would do the same for yourself, or for me, or for anyone. 


Track marks lay burned in my mind. Memories hold strong and past pain and anger keeps me on fixe. I Ve tried to put it behind and tolerate what 
I despise, but the fire bums in my eyes. I’ve said it before, but.my mouth won’t close, my eyes won’t slutt, my hate won’t cool. I have the straight 
edge. I am straight edge. That is not all I am, but it is a part of my being* I will not shut up. 

People proclaim that they are tifeid of hearing me wine, preach and complain. People say I am fascist. People say I have no toleration. People 

say I promote conformity. People cry censorship. Why are people so blind? 

I will not shut up. The words I speak and the feelings I have will hot evaporate under such hollow arguments. To speak ones mind is to be free. 
I put no limits on your actions or upon your words. I simply reserve my right to say, “Fuck yon/’ I reserve my fight to hate what you do. I force 
nothing upon you. I defend your right to put poison in your body, but 1 will never approve. 

I live in a world that never lets me free of what I declare to be mindless. I will push, struggle, and fight against your views and actions just as 
viciously as the world forces the shit down my throat. I choke on a culture that is mired deep within waste. The advertisements promote the smoke 
and the liquid The role models snort it, smoke it, drink it, swallow it, shoot it, expose it; they live it, and they die from it l ean never escape. It sur- 
rounds me. I run away, but it follows. I would love to simply say, “World, get the fuck away frbm me;’ but it never works. I will never be free. So 
‘ \\\ . \ , I ask, why should the world escape m&t 

Do as you please, but if you come into my space then prepare to feel my hostility. I am fueled by hate. It’s been said that hate comes easy. 
That may be so, but ignorance and lack of conviction can br^d love. Loveis blind? Well* l am not blind. I cannot loye what I hate. You bring it 
into my view, and all I can do is feel fed hot anger boiling beneath my skin trying to explode. I could rip you down, and focus on the physical, but I 
realize t&e error of that path. Instead, I pour all of my feelings into my words and I lash out. Eveiydne has a right to speak their mind as freely as 

possible. I utilize that right. Would you restrict that right? 

If you disagree widt my views, them mould your words hammer and start swinging. Conflict is the fibre of human interaction. Only 
through conflict can we ever hope to frknscend that conflict.,. Avoidance is no solution: Ptmk rock Was bom to give a voice to those who felt mute 
and stifled by their world. I will notbe mute. I will not be silent. My voice is freest will roar, and roar, and roar* 

>:; • ; : No apology is needed, and none is given. ; , 


We run around in circles, and we find ourselves standing where we began. Things change, and some things stay the same. It’s been a long eight 
years. I’ve stated my views, and I’ve eaten my words. The story begins again. Dinner is served. 

The circle storm has grown old. 

I’ve thrown myselfrfrito ftie circle, and I’ve thrown myself.from the stage. I will not deny my past. But must the future offer the same? 

The crux of the punk rock experience still takes place in the concert hall. That probably won’t change for quite some time. However, the time has 
’ come to question the keflvities that occur within those walls. 

Can behavior be accepted if it limits the actions of others? I no longer believe so. I’ve often said that people know the risks they take when they go 
to a punk rock show. They know about the dancing and the diving; it is a risk you take when you venture into the underground. But is this really so? 

Must traditioh and ritual rule forever? 

. I no longer believe so. 

There comes a time When we must question the activities we participate in. If our activities limit the freedoms of those around us, and if our 
activities drive people away, then can we continue to revoke those activities? It just doesn’t seem in line with what we seek. 

There is no doubt that the dancing and diving drives people away. It has driven me away. It drives people away. 

The issue is one of space. If our actions limit the use of space then they need to be questioned. People should not be forced to suffer the abuse of 
those around them If I choose to sit on the floor in front of the stage, or to simply stand in front of the stage, then I should be able to do so without 
• fear of being bashed in by diVers and slammers. 

I’m not saying that people should feel unable to dance, move, and feel the energy of the moment. If you feel it then let it out in any way you please, 

but understand the boundaries that must exist when you share space with other people. 

There comes a tifrje when we as individuals must speak and act. There comes a time to throw your body into the fray. There comes a time to protect 
what you believe in. There are no rules at a show. I do not wish to make any. However, if people are free to run around in circles bashing into me, 
and if people are free to jump on my head, then I in turn am free to throw myself at their feet, and I am free to speak my mind, and I am free to sit on 

the floor. They are free to leave. 

Maybe I am a wimp. If so, then I am a proud wimp. I refuse to allow my physical being to dominate my existence. Hardcore is much, much 

more than the physical. 


Shed the physical vestigaes and nurture the communal, emotional, political, and educational aspects. 

Let the storm blow over... 

— KENT — 



